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fates. 
FLEMISH WORKMEN BROUGHT TO EDIN- 
BURGH IN 1601 FROM NORWICH. 

The contract now presented to the public was 
many years since found in a waste-paper shop 
with many other curious documents. It had at one 
time been intended that a muniment so interest- 
ing to the “ Royal Burghs,” and especially to 


the citizens of Edinburgh, should have formed the | 


first article in a projected second volume of the 
Abbotsford Miscellany ; but as this idea was, in con- 


sequence of the winding up of the club, abandoned, | 


it has not hitherto been printed. On this ac- 
count, to rescue from oblivion so laudable an 
attempt to introduce the manufacture of “ all 


sortis of claithis ” by the transportation of Flemish | 


workmen from Norwich to the Scotish capital, it 
was thought that no better a place could be 


selected for preservation than “ N. & Q.” 


sides the signature of the well-known George | 


Heriott, who at the time was one of the Commis- 

sioners of the Royal Burghs, there is also the 

autograph of Andro Hart, the celebrated Scone 

pers as a witness, the only one believed to 
in existence :— 


Contract between the Commissioners of the Royal Burghs | 


of Scotland and Nicholas Wandebrok and Phillip Wer- 
mont, Flemings. 

ae 10% July and 10% October, 1601. 
At Edinburgh, the tent day of July, the yeir of God 


Iaj vj* and ane yeirs, it is appointit, agriet, and finalie 
i 





contractit betuix the parties following, to-witt, Hendrie 
Nesbet, Richard Dobie, George Hereott, yonger, Com- 
missioners for the Burgh of Edinburgh, Andro Rae, 
Commissioner for Perthe, Johne Findlasone, baillie, & 
Commissioner for Dundie, Mr. Thomas Menzies, Commis- 
sioner for Aberdene, James Schort for Sterling, Andro 
Ker for Lythquhow, Johne Lockartt for Air, James 
Forrett for Glasgow, as Commissioners for the burghs 
foresaids, and as haveand full power and commissione to 
the effectt wnderwrittine, of the haill burrowis of this 
realme, giueing and grantit vnto thame be ane act of the 
Generall Conventione of the saidis borrowis haldine at 
Sanctandrois the —— day of July instant, as the said 
Act maid thairvpone mair fullelie proportis, on the ane 
pairt, And Gabriell Bischop, Fleming, now resident at 
Norwich in Ingland, for himselff, and takand the burd- 
ing vpone him for Nicholas Wandebrok and Philop 
Wermont, alsua Flemings, duelland at Norwiche, his 
partners, on the uther pairt, in maner, forme, and effect 
as efterfallowis: That is to say, the said Gabriell and his 
saids pairtners sall betuixt this and the feaist and terme 
of Michalmes nixtocum, but longer delay, cum and 
transport thamselffis, thair serwandis and warkloumis, fra 
the said toune and citie of Norwiche to the said burgh of 
Edinburgh, and thair sall vse and exerce thair craftis 
and occupatiouns of making of all sortis of claithe and 
stuffis in manner wnderwrittine ; and efter thair arriving 
at the said burgh, sall provyd for thameselffis sufficient 


| duelling places and warkhousses within the freedom of 


the said burgh, and sall wirk thairin and instruct all the 
maister wey wars* within the said burgh and sic wthairs as 
salbe presentit to thame be the magistrattis of the burgh, 
professing that craft, being frie craftismen of burrowis, 


and to teiche sua mony as they convenientlie can in sic 


warkis as they can wirk, for the greatest profeitt of the 
cuntrie; that is to say, in the making of fyne bread 
claithe, and claithe mingled in cullors of sevine quarter 
bread, or thairby, and tuentie fywe ellwis long, perfyt, 
and guid claithe, with cumlie and guid liftis according to 
the fynnes of the claithe as may be maist for the pro- 
feitt of the wearer and merchand Fleming cairsayis,t 
Spanische frieses of the best sort, Spanische couerings for 
beddis, roellis of six quarters bread, to be dyat crym- 
sing { and wthair cullors for sindrie forane cuntrais and 
all sort of bayes, according to the ordour of Flanders and 
Ingland, and in making of all sergis and grograms, serge 
of Florans,§ cunterfuitt sic as is maid in Deip, South- 
amptoune, and Canterberry, and sundrie narrow stuffis 
belanging to diaprie, sic as be maid in Flanders, Quhik, 
claithe, sergis, sayis, and wtheris aboue written, to be 
maid in wrocht be the saidis persones salbe tryet and 
seallit be ane honest persone to be deput for that effect 
be the magistrattis of the burgh of Edinburgh, and 
thairefter the said warkmen ar oblest to present the 
samen in quhat cullour, wncuttit or schorne in the com- 


| mone hall and mercat place to be appointit for that effect, 


and sell the samen to our Soverane Lordis lieges in gross 
haill stiekis and webis wncuttit at sic dayes in the oueke |} 
as salbe affixit be the saids magistrattis and counsell of 
the said burgh ; and the foirsaids craftismen sall remaine 
within the said burgh of Edinburgh in the Exercise of 
thair saids craftis sua long as the said burrowis in ony 
generall Conventione sall think expedient ; and vpone 
the ordinance of the said Generall Conventione, sall trans- 
portt thameselffis to sic burgh or burghs as salbe thocht 
meitt for the profeitt of the realme vpone the said burghs 
expenses quhairvnto thay salbe directt: And for making 


| of the claithes and stuffis guid and sufficient to the leigis 


and for the better instructing of pepill of this natione 
’ 


Weavers. 
§ Florence. 


t Crimson. 


7 + Kerseys. 
| Week. 
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they sall transport heirwith thameselffis hale, and sus- | 
teine sic serwands as can fyn the woll, tanne, caird, spine, | 
thik, and weive the samen; ffor the quhilkis caussis, 
the saidis commissioneris of burrowis for thair burghes, | 
and takand the burding vpone thame for the remanent 
burrowis of this realme, bindis and obligis thame and 
thair saidis burghis to content and pay to the said | 
Gabriell and his collegis foirsaids the soume of thrie 


thousand pundis Scottis money, in manner following, to | 
witt, the ane half within ane monethe efter thair arryving | 


at the said burgh of Edinburgh for the avancement of 
thair work, and the wther half thairoff within yeir and 


samen in all pointis, clausses, and circumstances, thairof, 
and binds, and obligis ws conjunctlie and seuaralle to 


| obserue, keip and fulfill the samen faithfullie and dele- 


gently but fraude or gyle; and for the mair securitie, we 
ar content and consentis that thir presentis, with the 
Contract, be insert and registrat in the buiks of Counsale 
and Sessione, to have the strength of thare decree, with 
excutoriales to pas thirvpon in maner specyfet in the 
said Contract, and to this effect maks and constitutes 

and ilk ane of them, to compeir to the effect 
committen etc, In Vitness quheroff their pre- 


| sentis written be John Nesbitt, servitor to Mt Alexander 


and day thairefter, equallie at tua several terms; and the | 


magistrattis of the said burgh of Edinburgh and of the 
wthair burghis quhair it salhappene thame to remane, 
shall resive and admit all the said warkmen to the liber- 
teis and fridomes of the saidis burghis, but * ony grati- 
tuid, + and be thir presentis declaris thame frie of all 
taxationes, extentis, waking, warding, and all wthair 
common burdingis during the space of ten yeirs nixt 
efter thair arryving and cumming to the said burgh of 
Edinburgh: And for obserwing, keiping, and fulfilling 
of the premissis baythe the saids pairties for thame 
selffis, and taking the burdene upone thame as saidis, bindis 
and obliges thame, ilk ane to wthairis for thair awne 
pairts, all fraud and gyle secludit and away put: And 
for the mair securitie, ar content and consentis that the 


Guthrie our clerk of the said burgh, day, yeir and place 
foresaid Before thir Witnesses Andro Hart, Librar, Alexan- 
der Hunter, Merchant, the said M* Alexander Guthrie, 


| John Nisbett his Servitour, Mr. William Littill, with 





resent Contract and Appointment be insert and registrat | 


in the buikis of Counsell and Sessione, to haue the 
strengthe of thair decreit and thair auctoriteis to be inter- 
ponit thairto, with executiorells of horning, and poynd- 
ing, and wardeing, to pas thairvponne, the ane not 
prejudgeand the wthair and the horning to pas vpone 
ane sampell of sex dayis allenerlie, and for that effect 
constittutis... . . conjunctlie and seurallie, our procura- 
touris in uberiori constitutionis forma, promitten, de rato. 
In witnes of the quhilkis, bayth the saidis parties hes sub- 
scrivit thir presentis as fallowis with their handis, (wry- 
tine be James Guthre, servitour to Mt Alexander Guthre, 
commonne clark of the said burgh) day, and yeir, and 
plaice foirsaid, befoir thir witnesses, Thomas Fischer, 
Alexander Hunter, James Winrahame, burgesses of the 
said burgh of Edinburgh, Andro Hart, buickseller, Mr 
Alexander Guthrie, commonn clark of the said burgh, 
and James Guthrie, servitour to the said M* Alexander 
wryter heiroff, Mt Alexander Wedderburne, common 
clark of Dundie and Roger Maknaught bailyie of Edin- 
burgh, 

Gabriell Bischop. 

J. Forret, Commissioner for Glasgow. 

Jo. Findlasoun, Commissioner for Dundie. 

Andro Ker, Commissioner for Linlythgow. 

Henry Nisbett, Commissioner of Edinburgh. 

Richard Doby, Commissioner of Edinburgh. 

G. Heriote Yonger, Commissioner for Edinburgh. 

Andro Rae, Commissioner for Perth. 

Johne Lokhart, Commissioner for Air. 

Thomas Menzies, Commissioner for Aberdene. 

James Schort, Commissioner for Strewelling. 


Apud Edinburghum, decimo die, menis Octobris anno 
millesimo sexcentesimo primo. We, Nichollas Wande- 
brok, Phillipus Wermont, Fleymynges, baithe resident 
in Norviche, in Ingland, and now arriuit in Edinburgh, 
haiffing red and considerit the Contract aboue written, 
and being adwyssit thairwithe, aicknawleges and con- 
fesses to be fellow pairtneris with Gabriele Bischop our 
college, in the mater thairin conteinit, and thairfor, be 
thir presentis ratifeis, approwis, and confermeis the 





* Without. 


+ Gratification, 








otheris diverss, 
By me Nicno.tas VANDEBROK. 
By me Puitie VERmonr, 

M. Alex Guthrie, Witness, Alex' Huntare, Witness. 
Johne Nesbett, Witness. Andro Hart, Witness. 
Mt W® Littill. 

J. M. 


EXCOMMUNICATION. 


The parish register of Hampreston in Dorset 
contains the following curious entry, written on 
the inside of the cover by the Rev. M. H. Place, 
rector of that parish from 1806 to 1834:— 


“* By the authority of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of St. 
Peter and Paul, and of the Holy Saints, we excommuni- 
cate, we utterly curse and ban, commit, and deliver to 
the devil of Hell, Henry Goldney of Hampreston, in the 
county of Dorset, an infamous heretic, that hath in spite 
of God, and of St Peter, whose church this is, in spite of 
all Holy Saints, and in spite of our holy father the Pope 
(God’s vicar here on earth), and of the reverend and 
worshipful the canons, masters, priests, Jesuits, and clerks 
of our Holy Church, committed the heinous crime of 
sacrilege with the images of our Holy Saints, and for- 
saken our most holy religion, and continues in heresy, 
blasphemy, and corrupt lust. Excommunicated be he 
finally, and delivered over to the devil as a perpetual 
malefuctor and schismatic. Accursed be he and given 
soul and body to the devil to be buffeted. Cursed be he 
in holy cities and towns, in fields and ways, in houses 
and out of houses, and in all other places, standing, lying 
or rising, walking, running, waking, sleeping, eating, 
drinking, and whatsoever he does besides. We separate 
him from the threshold, from all the good prayers of the 
church, from the participation of holy mass, from al? 
sacraments, chapels, and altars, from holy bread and holy 
water, from all the merits of our holy priests and religi- 
ous men, and from all their cloisters, from all their par- 
dons, privileges, grants, and immunities, all the holy fathers 
(Popes of Rome) have granted to them; and we give 
him over utterly to the power of the devil, and we pray 
to our Lady, and Peter, and Paul, and all Holy Saints, 
that all the senses of his body may fail him, and that he 
may have no feeling except he come openly to our be- 
loved priest at Stapehill, in the time of mass, within 30 
days from the third time of pronouncing hereof by our 
dear priest there, and confess his heinous, heretical, 
and blasphemous crime, and by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St Peter, and the worshipful 
company of our Holy Church of Rome, and suffer him to 
be buffeted, scourged, and spitted upon, as our said dear 
priest in his goodness, holiness, and sanctity shall direct 
and prescribe. 
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«Given under the seal of our Holy Church of Rome 
the 10% day of , in the year of our Lord Christ 
1758, and in the first year of our Pontificate.’ 

“The above is a true copy taken from the original 
Bull by me Matthew Place, Rector of Hampreston, Dec. 
1811.” 

Mr. Place adds that this excommunication was 
pronounced three several times—namely, on Oct. 
8, Oct. 15, and Oct. 22, 1758. 

The same register contains at the date of July 
29, 1759, the burial of Mr. Harry Goldney, to 
which Mr. Place has appended this note :— 

“He was excommunicated from the Church of Rome, 
&c., vide the Pope’s Bull at the end of this book.” 

The question naturally suggests itself whether 
this is the translation of a genuine document, or 
whether Mr. Place was imposed upon. Mr. Place 
vould not possibly have any personal knowledge 
of the circumstances, because it appears from his 
epitaph that he was only born in 1778, twenty 
years after the alleged excommunication. The 
present rector courteously informs me that the 
original document has been lost, but that it was 
unquestionably seen at Hampreston rectory both 
before and after Mr. Place’s death. 

It will be observed that the month is left in 
blank, but that 1758 was the first year of the 


pontificate of Pope Clement XIII., who was | 


elected July 6, 1758. No inference can be drawn 
from the entry of Goldney’s burial in the Protes- 
‘tant register, because there are three tombstones 
of about the same date on the floor of Hampres- 
ton church to the memory of two Jesuit priests 
and of Mrs. Hussey of Marnhull. 

Some of your correspondents will be able to 
pronounce with authority on the authenticity of 
this singular document. TEWARS. 





Repr Arms.—There is a proposal to erect a 
memorial window to the memory of Chief Justice 
Sir Robert Rede, the founder of the Rede Pro- 
fessorship, and one of the executors of Henry VII. 
The only authority for the exact date of his death 
is, as | am informed, a very fine copy of the 
Salisbury Missal (now in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library) printed on vellum by Pynson in 
the city of London in 1520, which, unlike the 
ordinary copies of this book, has two special 
entries, printed in at the time, showing that, in all 
likelihood, it was for use in a chantry dedicated 
to his — (perhaps in that of Chydingstone, 
which he built). The first one isa large wood- 
cut of his own arms [on a bend wavy, three 
a) impaling his wife’s quartered shield 
[1 and 4 a fesse between three boars’ heads 
couped; 2 and 3 a chevron between three bugle 
horns strung.) The tinctures are not indicated, 
but I have been informed that he used a field 
gules, a bend argent, and the birds proper. Be- 


neath the escutcheon is the following, in black 
letter :— 


“ Orate specialiter pro animabus diii Roberti Reed militis: 
nuper capitalis justiciarii dii Regis de cdi baco. Et 
Marga- 
rete consortis sue: parentum amicorum et benefactom 
suo- 
rum: omniumq; fidelium defunctorum. Quiquidé 
Rober- 
tus obiit. viii. die. Mensis ianuarii. Anno dai. m.p. 
xviii.” 
There is a similar entry, but without the date, 
of Sir Robert’s death under the large woodcut 
facing the commencement of the canon. 








The Redes of Ashmans (vide “N. & Q.” 1* S. iv. 
| 300, now sold by the four co-heiresses), co. Suf- 
| folk, bear azure, on a bend wavy or, three Cornish 
choughs proper, within a bordure engrailed argent, 
| charged with a pellet and a torteaux alternately. 
| They claim to be collateral descendants of Sir 
Robert. 
I am anxious’to learn when the bordure was 
introduced and the birds and tinctures changed. 
FLevR-pDE-Lys. 


MemoraBLE Worps.—May I be pardoned if I 
venture to say that the number of “ N. & Q.” con- 
taining the extract I send will hardly equal any- 
where the interest of the following scrap if ad- 
mitted :— 


Worps v. Deens.—“ What a capital article,” says 
the Figaro, “could be made by merely compiling the 
unfortunate phrases pronounced within the last year. 
Every one seems to have brought his stone to that edifice. 
Emile Ollivier: *‘ We commence this war with a light 
heart.’—Rouher: ‘ Never shall the Italians enter Rome.’— 
Le Beeuf: ‘We are ready even to the last button of the 
gaiters..—The Prussian Major Von Holstein: ‘1 wager 
twenty thousand francs that I shall march under the 
windows of M. de Girardin on the 15th September, 1870.’— 
The Emperor William: ‘I make war on Napoleon, and 
not on the French people.’—Trochu: ‘The Governor of 
Paris will never capitulate.’—P. O. Schmitz: ‘The troops 
fell back in good order.’-—Ducrot: ‘ Dead or victorious.’— 
tanec: ‘I remain asoldier of the Commune.’—Delescluze : 
| ‘For the pleasure of firing at the Versailles soldiers, &c.’ 
Still the palm indisputably belongs to M. Jules Favre, 
who has at least two for his share—1. ‘Not a stone of our 
fortresses, not an inch of our territory’; and 2, At Bor- 
deaux, speaking to the Deputies of France about the 
Germans: ‘ They must not be made to wait.’” D 


Custom at Cuvurcupown.—In the parish of 
Churchdown (vulgo Chosen, between Gloucester 
and Cheltenham, a custom exists of the male 
labourers standing up during the sermon, and both 
| sexes receiving the Holy Communion separately. 
This church was recently visited by the Worcester 
Architectural Society, and is situated on a lofty 
spur of the Cotswolds, adjacent to a Roman or 
British encampment. The parvise or chamber 
over the porch gives the building a lofty and 
curious aspect. Tomas E. WINNINGTON. 
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Bernarp Lavs.—The date of Bernard Laus, 
the miniature painter, is not, I believe, recorded. 
It is not, at any rate, in Stanley’s Bryan, nor in 
Mr. Hole’s capital little Biographical Dictionary. 
I have just purchased four or five of his minia- 
tures of himself and family, two of which, I think, 
settle the date. At the back of his own portrait, 
in his own handwriting, is— 
“ Born 1682 
724 


48.’ 


"(?) 


At the back of the picture itself is the following | 


inscription, also autograph :— 

“Bernard Laus, Pictor, painted by himself, born in 
1682, done Nov. ye 26, 1724. Painter in Minatura (s 
to his most sacred majesty King George.” 

And in a different ink is added, “ first and 
second son of Bernard and Mary Laus, painter in 
oyle.” 
touching this matter of date is one of his brother, 
I suppose, “John Laus, wt. 24 (officer against 
French.) B. Laus, wtat. 26, fecit. March ye 24, 
1708.” 3B. Laus holds in his hand a portrait of 
the queen, and on his desk is one of the king. 

me es 

LATIN WORDS DERIVED FROM THE GREEK.—In 
the number of “N, & Q.” for last week (Sept. 16) 
are some remarks by Mr. CHARNOCK, in 
he expresses the opinion that ‘a great deal of the 
Latin language is derived from the Greek.” A 
more careful examination of the facts of the case 
will probably lead him to the result that the 
Latin language hardly possesses any words de- 
rived from the Greek at all, if the true sense 
of the word derived be adhered to. The 
whole of his remarks, including those upon sylva 
(properly spelt si/ua) and An, are curiously con- 
tradictory to those of Mr. Peile, whom I take 
to be a better authority upon the subject. San- 
skrit does not always exhibit the oldest form of a 
word, and must not be overrated to the exclusion 
of the consideration of other languages. A Latin 
word may easily be older in form than the San- 
skrit one, and so may even an English one, as in 
the case of our “ star” only preserved in Sanskrit 
in the corrupted form ¢dra. (See Peile’s Greek 
and Latin Etymology, pp. 14, 23.) 

Watter W. SKEArt. 

Srrm Water Scott anp Srr Water RALeien. 
The following lines, descriptive of the lawless 
buccaneering adventurer Bertram Risingham, are 
doubtless again fresh in the recollection of many 
to whom the recent Scott Centenary has given an 
excuse for reperusing Rokeby :— 


} 


which 


“ Tnured to danger’s direst form, 
Tornade and earthquake, flood and storm, 
Death had he seen bv sudden blow, 
By wasting plague, by torture slow, 
By mine or breach, by steel or ball, 
Knew all his shapes and scorned them all,” 





The only other jotting worth your notice | 


| My object in calling attention to them is to 
point out a parallel passage in a noble letter of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, addressed to his wife on the 
eve, as he then supposed, of his execution, in 
which he speaks of himself as “‘ one who in his 
own respect despiseth death in all his misshapen 
and ugly forms.” 

Either there is here a remarkable coincidence 
of thought and expression, or, what seems more 
probable, the whole passage of Scott is an expan- 
| sion—and if so, how admirable and intelligent an 
expansion—of Raleigh’s words, T. M. 

Srre AND Dam.—These names are evidently de- 
rived from the French sieur and madame. For the 

benefit of sporting readers please make a note of. 
EBorAcuM, 


Frve OrRpERS or Frrars.—I observed the other 
day an inquiry made by one of the editors of the 
Early English Texts—I think Mr. Skeat—as to a 
fifth order of friars. Erasmus, in his Funus, says: 

“ Confluxerant in «des quatuor ordines Mendicantium 
of course, Dominicans, Franciscans, Austins, and Car- 
melites; his adjunxit sese quintus Cruciferorum ; adversus 
hune, ceu nothum, quatuor illi coorti sunt.”—Collog. ii. 
p. 59 


Mackenzir E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Queries. 


Arms oF Patmer, KInGstey, ETC.— Will some 
of your obliging heraldic correspondents oblige 
me with the arms of the Palmer, Kingsley, Sharpe, 
and Carden families, of the county Tipperary ? 

NIMROD. 

AUTHOR WANTED.—Can Mr. Surriey Brooks, 
or any other of your readers, reveal the author- 
ship of some stanzas in Punch, Sept. 5, 1846, 
entitled “The Song of the Statue”? They ap- 
pear to me to be of remarkable merit. C. T. B. 


BIsHors CALLED PrasvtEs.—W. Taylor, in 
his Historic Survey of German Poetry (i. 149), 
says, while discoursing on religious dances and 
| mystery plays, that “Scaliger thinks that the 
| bishops were called presules, a presiliendo, be- 

| cause they set up the dance.” He gives no 
| reference in support of this assertion. Can any 
of your readers supply it ? CorNvs. 


3nass Locxet.—A friend of mine has a small 
sort of locket which, after the Bristol riots in 
1831, was picked up from amongst the debris of 
the-bishop’s palace (formerly “ the abbott’s lodg- 
| ing”), then destroyed by fire. It is about the 
| size of a shilling, but of an oblong form, with a 
loop or eye at the top through which a cord can 
be passed, and worn as a locket. The material 
is light-coloured bronze or brass. It has a wide 
| rim, which protects the sides. On one side is the 
| face in relief of the Saviour, and round the image 











his 


nce 
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are the words “‘ Salvator Mundi Salva Nos.” On | 
the other side is the head of the Virgin, and the | 
inscription is “ Salvatoris Mater O. P. N.” Will 
one of your readers kindly say whether this sort 
of locket is frequently found and well known ? 

C. (1.) 


Curprrnc.— Where can very early uses of the 
word be found, as equivalent to a “ market,” and 
as part of a town name? Isaac Taylor’s notices, 
in Words and Places (p. 373), are too late, and 
give no accurate date. O. W. T. 

f“It is like to children sittynge in chepynge.” — 
Wreliffe, St. Matthew, xi. 16. 

“And fro thenns whanne britheren hadden herd thei 
camen to us to the cheping of Appius, and to the three 
tauernys.”—/d. Dedis ( Acts) of Apostlis, p- 133. 

“ By that yt neihed hervest, and newe corn com to 
chipynge.”—Piers Ploughman, Vision, p. 145. 


“ He, that is so respectlesse in his courses, 
Oft sells his reputation, at cheape market.” 
Ben Jons n, Eve ry Man in his Humour, act i. se. 1. 


Cuspreps AS A SEASONING FOR Foop.—In Mr. 
Furnivall’s Babees Book (FE. E. Text Soc., 1868) 
is only one mention of cubebs as a seasoning ; and 
this is at p. 53, in the recipe for Mawmeny, which 
is to be seasoned with sugar, powder of canelle, 
mace, cubebs, and anise in comfit. Mr. D. Han- 
bury, of Clapham Common, 8. W., who is investi- 
gating the history of drugs used in England, 
wishes for other instances of the use of cubebs as 
& spice. 

[* Aromaticks, as eubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, are 
usually put into crude poor wines, to give them more 
oily spirits.” —Sir J. Floyer, Preternatural State of the 
Animal Humours. | 


Cuttirorpd TreeE.—Will you kindly insert the 
enclosed cutting from our local paper? It may 
perhaps elicit an explanation. J. J. Besant. 

Old Brewery, Dorchester. 

“The Hundred of Culliford Tree.—As doubtless you 
are still full of archeology, after the week that has passed 
in the county on that subject, I enclose you a copy of 
my letter to the Editor of the Morning Post this morn- 
ing. ” $. D. Damer. 

“ Hazelwood, Watford, Aug. 24. 

“To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“Sir,—I read in your journal of to-day the proceedings 
of the Archeological Society at Weymouth, when Mr. 
W. Barnes, the Dorset Poet, mentioned my having opened 
a barrow in the hundred of Culliford Tree, on my pro- 
perty overlooking Portland Harbour, and having found 
an amber necklace with a gold covering on some of its 
ornaments. I regret I was unable to be present at the 
meeting, or I should have brought it before the notice of 
the association. I intend, therefore, to send it to the 
British Museum for their inspection. I am rather sur- 
prised that Mr. Barnes did not mention that when the 
‘tithing’ was paid in the open at the ‘tree,’ a blind dog 
was always brought on the occasion ; and, indeed, only a 
few years ago, in a certain measure the custom was car- 
ried on, a dog being blindfolded. It would be of interest 
to know why such a custom prevailed. Can any of your 
readers inform Seymour D. Damer?” 


A Dustin Trapitron.—Some years ago, and 
perhaps at the present day, a tradition was cur- 
rent in Dublin to the following effect : — 

“ A young officer seeing a funeral taking place in the 
vaults of either Christ church or Werburgh church (for 
both are mentioned), was induced by curiosity to enter 


| them, and was not heard of for some time after ; when, 


at the suggestion of some one who had seen him enter 
the vaults, a search was made, and his remains were 
found picked to the bone by rats. The remains of hun- 


| dreds of their bodies, however, lay around destroyed by 


the brave young officer’s sabre, which still was held 
clutched by his bony fingers.” 

Can any of your Dublin readers inform me if 
the above tradition is founded on fact? It is cer- 
tain that both Christ Church Cathedral and St. 
Werburgh are built on an extensive system of 
vaults, the latter containing the remains of the 
unfortunate hero of 1798, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. a. Es. 


Portsmouth. 


FaLttow=Farr.—In this neighbourhood (round 
Stockton-on-Tees) no farmer of the ordinary type 
would understand you if you were to use the 
word fallow; with him it is always farf. May I 
ask if farf is A.-S.? Iam sorry to say I have 
no authority at hand to prevent my troubling 
“N, & Q.” with so seemingly trifling a question, 
and the worthy Editor must kindly bold me 
excused for displaying so much ignorance. 

Curer ERMINE. 


GENEALOGICAL QuERTES.—1. Can any one give 
me any information about the family of Red- 
mayne, or Redman, of Harewood Castle, co. York, 
and Twistleton? Sir Matthew Redmayne was 
governor of Berwick-on-T weed temp. Edward II. 
There were Edward and Richard Redmayne of 
Carleton and Harewood, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; also, Redmayne of Twistleton, 
and Sir Richard Redmayne of Harewood Castle. 
They were, I believe, connected with the families 
of Stapleton, De Ryther, and Middleton. I wish 
to know who were the ancestors and descendants 
of Sir Richard Redmayne, and also if any of the 
latter still exist ? 

2. Sir Thomas Kitson married Joan, daughter 
of William, first Lord Paget. Where did he live, 
and had he any descendants ? 

3. Sir Thomas Willoughby married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Neville (Lord Neville, who 
died in 1383) by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Lord Latimer. Was this Sir Thomas 
Willoughby one of the Woollaton family, and 
had he any descendants ? 

4. Was Sir Peter Middleton, of Stockeld, an 
ancestor of the Middletons (baronets) of Leighton ? 

5. Was John Cheney of Woodhay, co. Berks 
(who married Jane, daughter of Sir William Nor- 
ris, or Norreys, of Yattenden, co. Berks), related 
to the Cheneys of Chesham Boys, or to Sir Ed- 
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mund Cheney of Brooke, co. Wilts, who lived in 
the middle of the fifteenth century ? 

6. Where can I find an account of or pedigree 
of the family of Tunstall, of Thurland Castle, in 
the fifteenth century ? H. Hastrnes. 

Simla. ‘ 

“Hymns AnctEnt AND Mopern,” No. Ix., has 
many properties, and a variety of applications— 
as “Muses nine, the tuneful nine”; but what 
are “ those orders nine” in the following, second 
line ? — 

« () the depths of joy divine 
Thrilling through those orders nine, 
When the lost are found again, 
When the banished come to reign.” 
Hymn No, 255, v. 6, 
J. BEALE. 

[ Dionysius the Areopagite, or the author of the works 
attributed to him, in a book on The Celestial Hierarchy, 
divides the nine choirs of angels into three ranks. 
wood, in his quaint folio on The Hierarchie of the Blessed 
Angells, their Names, Orders, and Offices, 1635, adopts 
the order of the pseudo-Dionysius, except that he allows 
the Dominations precedence over the Virtues. The names 
of the representative angels of his several orders are as 
follow: 1. Uriel, 2. Jophiel, 3. Zaphkiel, 4. Zadchiel, 
5. Hamiel, 6. Raphael, 7. Camael, 8. Michael, and 9. Ga- 
briel. Consult The Church Seasons, by A. H. Grant, 
M.A., 1869, p. 452.] 

Was Dr. Jonnson A Syvurr-TaAKER? — In 
Chambers's Journal (No. 399, August 19) is a 
paper headed “ The Fragrant Pinch,” in which are 
related certain anecdotes of snuff-taking, already 
more or less known. One statement, however, is 
new. I wish to know if it is true; for I do not 
recollect to have observed in any of the various 
accounts of Dr. Johnson that he took tobacco in 
any form. The writer of the paper referred to 
says, speaking of people who take snuff freely, 

“ Dr. Johnson was probably a snuff-taker of this 
kind. He used to take it out of his waistcoat 
pocket instead of a box.” CHARLES WYLIE. 


Kart-Suprers or Fire.—aAs friends have 
kindly elucidated the knotty point about “ keip 
on this syde,” perhaps some one will do the same 
with regard to “the kail-suppers of Fife,” which 
occurs in the same novel; and so oblige 

A SovrHron. 


Kemp.—Before the days of reaping-machines, | 


each band of reapers in a harvest field would 
sometimes strive to finish their portion of work 
before the others. In describing such a field- 
day, in which she had been a principal actor, an 
old lady of my acquaintance always says “it was 
a het kemp,” i.e. a hot fight. Whence is kemp 
derived, and is it in use in other parts of Britain ? 
THomas Dosson. 
Hexham. 
Live Exnoravine.— Where can this old engrav- 


ing be seen, and what would be the a | 
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value to purchase ? —Proof before letters, “St 
John the Evangelist,” with eagle carrying in. 
spired pen; Domenichino, pinx., F. Miiller, delin., 
1812. L. Satvry, 

Bradgate House, Sileby, Leicestershire. 

[ Engravings from this picture are to be seen at Messrs, 
Graves, Pall Mall East, and we understand that they 
are to be had for a guinea and upwards. ] , 


Parntrne or “Tae Brinn Beroear.”~— By 
whom was this painting executed? [ am informe 
that it was in the possession of William Roupel), 
and was sold among his effects a few years ago, 
after which it was exhibited at Kensington, 
Who is now the owner of it ? J. MANvEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





[This painting is by Dyckmans.” It was bequeathed 
to the nation by Miss Jane Clarke, and is still exhibited 
at South Kensington. ] 


LITERARY Party AT Srr Josnva Reyrnonps's. 
I have a print, engraved by D. George Thompson, 
published Oct. 1, 1851, by Owen Bailey, 4, 
Arlington Street, Mornington Crescent, from a 
painting by James E. Doyle, entitled “ A Literary 
Party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s.” The scene 
represents a dining room, with furniture, hang- 
ings, and a chandelier, of the taste of the second 
half of the last century. The dinner has been 
finished, and wine and dessert are being dis- 
cussed; and round the table are seated the fol- 
lowing persons: Reynolds, Garrick, Edmund 
Burke, General Paoli, Charles Burney, Thomas 
Warton (the younger), Oliver Goldsmith, and 
(attended by his satellite James Boswell) at the 
head of the table is Dr. Samuel Johnson, engaged 
in his usual sententious talk, and all the other 
eight are eagerly listening to him. Just entering 
the room, and bearing on a tray a couple of high- 
shouldered decanters of wine, is a black servant 
in livery; and I wish to know whether this biack 
man is intended to represent Dr. Johnson’s negro 
servant Francis Barber, who is several times men- 
tioned in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and to whom 
the “ great Cham of literature” left much of his 
property at his death. If the black be Frank 
Barber, was it usual to take one's servant out to 
dinner to wait at table? or is the figure intro- 
duced by the painter by a sort of poetical licence ? 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me where, if 
| anywhere, the painting was publicly exhibited, 
and who has it now? I shall be glad to be re- 
ferred to any criticism or notice, contemporary or 
other, of this to me most interesting production, 
as it presents a kind of pictorial epitome of my 
most favourite book, Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

W. A. Lioyp. 


SavonaRoLa. — Wanted quotations, in verse, 
containing the name Savonarola in any language. 
There is one in English in Seward's Anecdotes, 
iv. 80. W. P. P. 
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Sexton or St. SerpvutcHRe’s ADMONITION TO 
CONDEMNED PRISONERS,— 


“In 1605 Mr. R. Dowe gave by deed of gift 50. to 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, on condition that for ever 
after a person should go to Newgate in the still of 
night before every execution day, and, standing as near 
the cells of the condemned prisoners as possible, should 
with a hand-bell (which he also gave for the purpose) 
give 12 solemn tolls with double strokes, and then after 
a proper pause, with an audible voice, deliver an admoni- 
tion (which is perhaps too long to repeat here) to the 
prisoners within, who for wickedness and sin are ap- 
pointed to die to-morrow.” 


Can any of your readers inform me if this 
ceremony is still performed; or if not, when did 
it cease ? H. H. 


[The visit of the clerk of St. Sepulchre’s to the walls 
of Newgate appears to have fallen into disuse soon after 
the appointment of a chaplain to the gaol. The tolling 
of the great bell, however, has not ceased, although it 
was discontinued for a short time in consequence of the 
prison having set up a bell of its own. The present 
respected vicar recommenfed to the parish authorities 
that the old custom should be kept up, partly to add 


solemnity to a scene which the papers used to describe | 


as greatly wanting in that character, and partly to 
avoid the contingency of having an obsolete and disused 
benefaction on the list of charities. The bequest is a very 
mall one, something less than two pounds; which is now 
regularly paid to the sexton, whose duty it is to toll the 
yreat bell on all occasions of an execution. ] 


Tue Rev. CoarteEs West THomson, a native 
of Philadelphia, and a clergyman of the Episcopal 


‘e this list of 

year. Where can I & W. HL 

Atworth chapel ? 
Brixton, S.W. 


[Of the contents of the doc 
of Tropenell” some account wi 
shire Collections, p. 82, and in S 
of South Wilts, “ Frustfield Hun 
MS. volume itself has been missin 
is to be hoped that the hiding-pla 
some other valuable waifs and stra. 
may be brought to light during the r 
carried on under the Historical Co. 
names of the patrons of Atworth chap« 
in Sir Thos. Phillipps'’s Wiltshire Instit: 
no index to the book, but we are glad 
supply Mr. Corrett with the proper 1 
pages 1, 9, 25, 32, 56, 87, 91, 104, 107, 115, 
169, 192, 203. } 
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Replies. 


SAINT SENAN. 
(4 S, viii. 219.) 3 
My old and much esteemed friend Wm. ‘ent 
Mac CaBE asks me, are the archives of the anc: ‘on 
church of Our Lady of Inniscatha, in the riy w 
| Shannon, discoverable, and whether there sti = 


church in America, is author of three volumes of | 


verse, viz.: 1. The Phantom Barge, and other 
Poems, 1822; 2. Eliner, and other Poems, 1826; 
3. The Sylph, and other Poems, 1828. None of 
these books seem to be in the British Museum. 
Would any of your American readers favour me 
with the titles of any pieces in these three 
volumes which may be written in a dramatic 
firm? Is the Rev. C. W. Thomson resident in 
Philadelphia ? BR. & 


_ Towers at THE East Enp oF CuvrcHEs.— 
Can any of your readers cite instances where the 


exists in the diocese of Limerick any tradition 
similar to that recorded by Albert le Grand, and 
which he gives in detail with so much graphic fide- 
lity. My reply is, that there are no such archives 
in existence, and that his author, Albert le Grand, 
is in error as to some of his facts at least, and 
particularly as to the period that Bernard Adams 
(Bernardulus, as he is called by Albert le Grand) 


| was appointed Anglican Bishop of Limerick, not by 


Queen Elizabeth, but by King James L., in succes- 
sion to John Thornburgh, first Protestant bishop 


| of Limerick, whose house is yet shown to the 


curious, said house being traditionally known by 
the name of “ Claret Hall.” That Bernard Adams 
was of small stature, as stated by Albert le Grand, 
there is no doubt. On the monument erected to 
his memory in St. Mary's Cathedral there is a 


| rather curious inscription in Latin and English to 


tower has been built at the east end of the church, | 


contrary to usual custom? I refer, of course, to 
ancient churches, not to modern erections. An 
example of this peculiarity occurs, I am aware, at 
Newhaven, Sussex. E. H. W. DunkIn. 


Witsutre CoLLections BY AUBREY AND JACK- 
son.—In his account of the family of Cotell of 
Atworth, Aubrey says, “they had great posses- 
sions in those parts, &c. Vide de hoc the Leiger 
Book of Tropnell at Neston, where it is at large 
recited.” Can any correspondent tell me where 
this “Leiger Book” can be seen? A note by 
Aubrey’s editor states the Cotells appear to have 
been at Atworth up to the year 1309, as their 
names occur as patrons of Atworth chapel to that 





his memory and in allusion to his small size, which 
concludes thus :— 


“ Nemo mihi tumbam statuat de Marmore, faxit 
Urnula Episcopolo satis ista pusilla pusillo. 
Angli quis vivus fueram et testentur Hiberni; 
Ceelicole quis sim defunctus testificentur. 

“To me, since I have met my doom, 
Let none erect a marble tomb 
Or monument ; this humble urn 
Will serve a little Bishop's turn. 

“ Let Albion and Hibernia fair 
What I have been in life declare; 
What I am truly since I fell, 

Just Heaven above can only tell.” 


He was a painstaking prelate, and no doubt did 
what lay in his power to obtain and preserve for 
the Anglican see of Limerick the large possessions 
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Bernarp Lavs.—The date of Bernard Laus, 
the miniature painter, is not, I believe, recorded. 
It is not, at any rate, in Stanley’s Bryan, nor in 
Mr. Hole’s capital little Biographical Dictionary. 
I have just purchased four or five of his minia- 
tures of himself and family, two of which, I think, 
settle the date. At the back of his own portrait, 
in his own handwriting, is— 
“ Born 1682 

1724 








-” (?) 

At the back of the picture itself is the following 
inscription, also autograph :— 

“Bernard Laus, Pictor, painted by himself, born in 
1682, done Nov. ye 26, 1724. Painter in Minatura (sic) 
to his most sacred majesty King George.” 

And in a different ink is added, “ first and 
second son of Bernard and Mary Laus, painter in 
oyle.” The only other jotting worth your notice 
touching this matter of date is one of his brother, 
I suppose, “John Laus, wt. 24 (officer against 
French.) B. Laus, wetat. 26, fecit. March ye 24, 
1708.” 3B. Laus holds in his hand a portrait of 
the queen, and on his desk is one of the king. 

5.2. 

LATIN WORDS DERIVED FROM THE GREEK.—In 
the number of ““N. & Q.” for last week (Sept. 16) 
are some remarks by Mr. CHARNOCK, in which 
he expresses the opinion that ‘‘a great deal of the 
Latin language is derived from the Greek.” A 
more careful examination of the facts of the case 
will probably lead him to the result that the 
Latin language hardly possesses any words de- 
rived from the Greek at all, if the true sense 
of the word de rived be adhered to. The 
whole of his remarks, including those upon sy/va 
(properly spelt sidua) and %an, are curiously con- 
tradictory to those of Mr. Peile, whom I take 
to be a better authority upon the subject. San- | 
skrit does not always exhibit the oldest form of a 
word, and must not be overrated to the exclusion 
of the consideration of other languages. A Latin 
word may easily be older in form than the San- 
skrit one, and so may even an English one, as in 
the case of our “ star ” only preserved in Sanskrit 
in the corrupted form ¢dra. (See Peile’s Greek 
and Latin Etymology, pp. 14, 23.) 

Water W.SKEAT. | 

Srr Water Scott anp Srr WALTER RALEIGH. | 
The following lines, descriptive of the lawless 
buccaneering adventurer Bertram Risingham, are | 
doubtless again fresh in the recollection of many 
to whom the recent Scott Centenary has given an 
excuse for reperusing Rokeby :— 

“Tnured to danger’s direst form, 
Tornade and earthquake, flood and storm, 
Death had he seen by sudden blow, 
By wasting plague, by torture slow, 
By mine or breach, by steel or ball, 
Knew all his shapes and scorned them all.” 


18 





| entitled “The Song of the Statue” 


My object in calling attention to them is to 
point out a parallel passage in a noble letter of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, addressed to his wife on the 
eve, as he then supposed, of his execution, in 
which he speaks of himself as “ one who in his 
own réspect despiseth death in all his misshapen 
and ugly forms.”’ 

Either there is here a remarkable coincidence 
of thought and expression, or, what seems more 


| probable, the whole passage of Scott is an expan- 
| sion—and if so, how admirable and intelligent an 
| expansion—of Raleigh’s words. 


T.M 


Srre AND Dam.—These names are evidently de- 
rived from the French sieur and madame. For the 
benefit of sporting readers please make a note of. 

EBoRACUM. 

Frve OrpeErs oF Frrars.—I observed the other 
day an inquiry made by one of the editors of the 
Early English Texts—I think Mr. Skeat—as to a 
fifth order of friars. Erasmus, in his Funus, says: 

“ Confluxerant in «des quatuor ordines Mendicantium 
of course, Dominicans, Franciscans, Austins, and Car- 
melites; his adjunxit sese quintus Cruciferorum ; adversus 
hune, ceu nothum, quatuor illi coorti sunt.”—Collog. ii. 


A. 


p- 
~ 


Mackxenzir F.C. Watcort, B.D., F.S. 


Auerics. 


Arms oF Patmer, KiInesiey, ETc.— Will some 
of your obliging heraldic correspondents oblige 
me with the arms of the Palmer, Kingsley, Sharpe, 
and Carden families, of the county Tipperary ? 

NIMROD. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Can Mr. Surriey Brooks, 


| or any other of your readers, reveal the author- 


ship of some stanzas in Punch, Sept. 5, 1846, 
They ap- 
C. T. B. 


BIsHoPs CALLED PrasvtEs.—W. Taylor, in 
his Historie Survey of German Poetry (i. 149), 
says, while discoursing on religious dances and 
mystery plays, that “Scaliger thinks that the 
bishops were called presules, a presiliendo, be- 
cause they set up the dance.” He gives no 
reference in support of this assertion. Can any 
of your readers supply it ? Cornus. 


pear to me to be of remarkable merit. 


jnass Locxetr.—A friend of mine has a small 
sort of locket which, after the Bristol riots in 
1831, was picked up from amongst the debris of 


| the bishop’s palace (formerly “ the abbott’s lodg- 


ing’’), then destroyed by fire. It is about the 
size of a shilling, but of an oblong form, with a 
loop or eye at the top through which a cord can 
be passed, and worn as a locket. The material 
is light-coloured bronze or brass. It has a wide 
rim, which protects the sides. On one side is the 
face in relief of the Saviour, and round the image 
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are the words “‘ Salvator Mundi Salva Nos.” On 
the other side is the head of the Virgin, and the 
inscription is “ Salvatoris Mater O. P. N.” Will 
one of your readers kindly say whether this sort 
of locket is frequently found and well known ? 

C. (1.) 


Currrinc.— Where can very early uses of the 
word be found, as equivalent to a “ market,” and 
as part of a town name? Isaac Taylor’s notices, 
in Words and Places ( (p.- 373). are too late, and 
give no accurate date. GW. 5. 

f“It is like to children sittynge in chepynge.” — 
Wycliffe, St. Matthew, xi. 16. 

“And fro thenns whanne britheren hadden herd thei 
camen to us to the cheping of Appius, and to the three 
tauernys.”—J/d. Dedis ( Acts) of Apostlis, p- 133. 

“ By that yt neihed hervest, and newe corn com to 
chipynge "—Piers Ploughman, Vision, p. 145. 

“ He, that is so respectlesse in his courses, 
Oft sells his reputation, at cheape market.’ 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, act i. se. 1. 


CusEss AS A SEASONING FOR Foop.—In Mr. 
Furnivall’s Babees Book (FE. E. Text Soc., 1868) 
is only one mention of cubebs as a seasoning; and 
this is at p. 53, in the recipe for Mawmeny, which 
is to be seasoned with sugar, powder of canelle, 
mace, cubebs, and anise in comfit. Mr. D. Han- 
bury, of Clapham Common, 8S. W., who is investi- 
gating the history of drugs used in England, 
wishes for other instances of the use of cubebs as 
& spice. 

[* Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, are 
usually put into crude poor wines, to give them more 
oily spirits.” —Sir J. Floyer, Preternatural State of the 
Animal Humours. } 


Cuttirorp Tree.—Will you kindly insert the 
enclosed cutting from our local paper? It may 
perhaps elicit an explanation. J. J. Besant. 

Old Brewery, Dorchester. 

sad The Hundred of Culliford Tree.— A 8 doubtless you 
are still full of archeology, after the week that has passed 
in the county on that subject, I enclose you a copy of 
my letter to the Editor of the Morni ing Post this morn- 
ing. 8S. D. DAaMER 

« Hazelwood, Watford, Aug. 24. 

“To the Editor of the Morning Post. 

“Sir,—I read in your journal of to-day the proceedings 
of the Archeological Society at Weymouth, when Mr. 
W. Barnes, the Dorset Poet, mentioned my having opened 
a barrow in the hundred of Culliford Tree, on my pro- 
perty overlooking Portland Harbour, and having found 
an amber necklace with a gold covering on some of its 
ornaments. I regret I was unable to be present at the 
meeting, or I should have brought it before the notice of 
the association. I intend, therefore, to send it to the 
British Museum for their inspection. I am rather sur- 
prised that Mr. Barnes did not mention thi it when the 
‘tithing’ was paid in the open at the ‘tree,’ a blind dog 
was always brought on the occasion ; and, indeed, only a 


few years ago, in a certain measure the custom was car- 
Tied’ on, a dog being blindfolde d. 
to know why such a custom prevailed. 
readers inform 


It would be of interest 
Can any of your 


” 


Seymour D. Damer ? 


A Dustin Traprtron.—Some years ago, and 


| perhaps at the present day, a tradition was cur- 
| rent in Dublin to the following effect : — 


“ A young officer seeing a funeral taking place in the 
vaults of either Christ church or Werburgh church (for 
both are mentioned), was induced by curiosity to enter 
them, and was not heard of for some time after ; when, 
at the suggestion of some one who had seen him enter 
the vaults, a search was made, and his remains were 
found picked to the bone by rats. The remains of hun- 
dreds of their bodies, however, lay around destroyed by , 
the brave young officer's sabre, which still was held 
clutched by his bony fingers.” 


Can any of your Dublin readers inform me if 


| the above tradition is founded on fact? It is cer- 


tain that both Christ Church Cathedral and St. 
Werburgh are built on an extensive system of 
vaults, the latter containing the remains of the 
unfortunate hero of 1798, Lord Edward Fitz- 
geraid. H. H. 


Portsmouth. 


Fattow=Farr.—In this neighbourhood (round 
Stockton-on-Tees) no farmer of the ordinary type 
would understand you if you were to use the 
word fallow ; with him it is always farf. May I 
ask if farf is A.-S.? Iam sorry to say I have 
no oa wn: Ag at hand to prevent my troubling 

N. & Q.” with so seemingly trifling a question, 
and the worthy Editor must kindly bold me 
excused for displaying so much ignorance. 

Curer ERMINE. 


GENEALOGICAL QuERTES.—1. Can any one give 
me any information about the family of Red- 
mayne, or Redman, of Harewood Castle, co. York, 
and Twistleton? Sir Matthew Redmayne was 
governor of Berwick-on-Tweed temp. Edward II. 
There were Edward and Richard Redmayne of 
Carleton and Harewood, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; also, Redmayne of Twistleton, 
and Sir Richard Redmayne of Harewood Castle. 
They were, I believe, connected with the families 
of Stapleton, De Ryther, and Middleton. I wish 
to know who were the ancestors and descendants 
of Sir Richard Redmayne, and also if any of the 
latter still exist ? 

2. Sir Thomas Kitson married Joan, daughter 
of William, first Lord Paget. Where did he live, 
and had he any descendants ? 

3. Sir Thomas Willoug hby married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Neville (Lord Neville, who 
died in 1383) by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Lord Latimer. Was this Sir Thomas 
Willoughby one of the Woollaton family, and 
had he any descendants ? 

4, Was Sir Peter Middleton, of Stockeld, an 
ancestor of the Middletons (baronets) of Leighton? 

5. Was John Cheney’ of Woodhay, Berks 
(who married Jane, daughter of Sir William Nor- 
ris, or Norreys, of Yattenden, co. Berks), related 
to the Cheneys of Chesham Boys, or to Sir Ed- 
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mund Cheney of Brooke, co. Wilts, who lived in | value to purchase ? —Proof before letters, “St 


the middle of the fifteenth century ? John the Evangelist,” with eagle carrying in- 
6. Where can I find an account of or pedigree | spired pen; Domenichino, pinx., F. Miiller, delin., 
of the family of Tunstall, of Thurland Castle, in | 1812. L. Sayre. 
the fifteenth century ? H. Hastrves. Bradgate House, Sileby, Leicestershire. 
Simla. ° [ Engravings from this picture are to be seen at Messrs, 


on Graves, Pall Mall East, and we understand that they 
“Hymns Anctent AnD Mopery,” No. 1x., has | are to be had for a guinea and upwards. ] ™ 


many properties, and a variety of applications— . pee . 
as “Muses nine, the tuneful nine”; but what PAINTING OF ‘THE BLIND Braear. '— By 
are “those orders nine” in the following, second | Whom was this painting executed? [ am informe 
line ? — that it was in the possession of William Roupel), 
“ ( the depths of joy divine and was sold among his effects a few years ago, 
Thrilling through those orders nine, after which it was exhibited at Kensington, 

When the lost are found again, Who is now the owner of it ? J. MANvEL. 

When the banished come to reign.” Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hymn No, 253, v. 6. . 

J. BEALE. 

[ Dionysius the Areopagite, or the author of the works 


attributed to him, in a book on The Celestial Hierarchy, . - Pp S awry a re 
divides the nine choirs of angels into three ranks. Hevy- Lirerary Party at Srr Josnva Rervorps'’s, 


wood, in his quaint folio on The Hierarchie of the Blessed | 1 have a print, engraved by D. George Thompson, 
Angells, their Names, Orders, and Offices, 1635, adopts published Oct. | 1851, by Owen Bailey, ‘, 
the order of the pseudo-Dionysius, except that he allows | Arlington Street, Mornington Crescent, from a 
the Domination precedence over the Virtues. The names | painting by James E. Dovle, entitled “ A’ Literar 
epre f y g rer? 8 B os . +, 9 ’ 

follow : . Uriel, 2. Jophiel, 3. Zaphkiel, 4. Zadchiel, Party at Sir Joshua Rey nolds ~ P The scene 
5. Hamiel, 6. Raphael, 7, Camael, 8. Michael, and 9. Ga- | Tepresents a dining room, with furniture, hane- 
briel. Consult The Church Seasons, by A. H. Grant, | ings, and a chandelier, of the taste of the secon: 
M.A., 1869, p. 452.] half of the last century. The dinner has been 

Was Dr. Jonnwson a Swurr-TaKER? —In | finished, and wine and dessert are being dis- 
Chambers's Journal (No. 399, August 19) is a | cussed; and round the table are seated the fol- 
paper headed “ The Fragrant Pinch,” in which are | lowing persons : Reynolds, Garrick, Edmuni 
related certain anecdotes of snuff-taking, already | Burke, General Paoli, Charles Burney, Thomas 
more or less known. One statement, however, is | Warton (the younger), Oliver Goldsmith, and 
new. I wish to know if it is true; for I do not | (attended by his satellite James Boswell) at the 
recollect to have observed in any of the various | head of the table is Dr. Samuel Johnson, engaged 
accounts of Dr. Johnson that he took tobacco in | in his usual sententious talk, and all the other 
any form. The writer of the paper referred to | eight are eagerly listening to him. Just entering 
says, speaking of people who take snuff freely, the room, and bearing on a tray a couple of high- 
“ Dr. Johnson was probably a snuff-taker of this shouldered decanters of wine, is a black servant 
kind. He used to take it out of his waistcoat | im livery; and I wish to know whether this black 





[This painting is by Dyckmans. It was bequeathed 
to the nation by Miss Jane Clarke, and is still exhibited 
at South Kensington. ] 


pocket instead of a box.” Cuartres Wrtre. | man is intended to represent Dr. Johnson’s negro 
é e . F servant Francis Barber, who is several times men- 
Kart-Surrrrs or Frre.—As friends have | tioned in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and to whom 


kindly elucidated the knotty point about “keip | the “great Cham of literature” left much of bis 
on this syde,” perhaps some one will do the same property at his death. If the black be Frank 
with regard to “the kail-suppers of Fife,” which | Rarber, was it usual to take one's servant out to 
occurs in the same novel; and so oblige dinner to wait at table? or is the figure intro- 

A SouTHRoN. | duced by the painter by a sort of poetical licence ? 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me where, if 
anywhere, the painting was publicly exhibited, 
| and who has it now? I shall be glad to be re- 
ferred to any criticism or notice, contemporary or 
other, of this to me most interesting production, 
as it presents a kind of pictorial epitome of my 





Kemp.—Before the days of reaping-machines, 
each band of reapers in a harvest field would 
sometimes strive to finish their portion of work 
before the others. In describing such a field- 
day, in which she had been a principal actor, an 
old lady of my acquaintance always says “it was t . 
a het kemp,” i. . hot fight. Whence is kemp | most favourite book, Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 
derived, and is it in use in other parts of Britain ? W. A. Lrorp. 

THomas Donson, SavonaRoLa. — Wanted quotations, in verse, 

Hexham. containing the name Savonarola in any language. 

Lint Exoravine.—Where can this old engrav- | There is one in English in Seward’s Anecdotes, 
ing be seen, and what would be the ee | iv. 80, W. P. P. 
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a! , ] . . 
Sexton or St. SeruLcHRe’s ADMONITION To | year. Where can I see this list of patrons of 


CONDEMNED PRISONERS.— 


“In 1605 Mr. R. Dowe gave by deed of gift 50/. to 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, on condition that for ever 


| 


after a person should go to Newgate in the still of | 


night before every execution day, and, standing as near 


the ‘cells of the condemned prisoners as possible, should | 


with a hand-bell (which he also gave for the purpose) 
give 12 solemn tolls with double strokes, and then after 
a proper pause, with an audible voice, deliver an admoni- 
tion (which is perhaps too long to repeat here) to the 
prisoners within, who for wickedness and sin are ap- 
pointed to die to-morrow.” 


Can any of your readers inform me if this 
ceremony is still performed; or if not, when did 
it cease ¢ H. H. 


[The visit of the clerk of St. Sepulchre’s to the walls | 


of Newgate appears to have fallen into disuse soon after 
the appointment of a chaplain to the gaol. The tolling 
of the great bell, however, has not ceased, although it 


was discontinued for a short time in consequence of the | 


prison having set up a bell of its own. The present 
respected vicar recommenfed to the parish authorities 
that the old custom should be kept up, partly to add 
selemnity to a scene which the papers used to describe 
as greatly wanting in that character, and partly to 
ivoid the contingency of having an obsolete and disused 
benefaction on the list of charities. The bequest is a very 
small one, something Jess than two pounds; which is now 
regularly paid to the sexton, whose duty it is to toll the 
yreat bell on all occasions of an execution. } 


Toe Rev. Coartes West THomson, a native 
of Philadelphia, and a clergyman of the Episcopal 
church in America, is author of three volumes of 
verse, viz.: 1. The Phantom Barge, and other 
Poems, 1822; 2. Eliner, and other Poems, 1826; 
%. The Sylph, and other Poems, 1828. None of 
these books seem to be in the British Museum. 
Would any of your American readers favour me 
with the titles of any pieces in these three 
volumes which may be written in a dramatic 
frm? Is the Rey. C. W. Thomson resident in 
Philadelphia ? R, I. 


Towers AT THE East End or CuURCHES.— 
Can any of your readers cite instances where the 
tower has been built at the east end of the church, 
contrary to usual custom? I refer, of course, to 
ancient churches, not to modern erections. An 
example of this peculiarity occurs, I am aware, at 
Newhaven, Sussex. E. H. W. DunxIn. 


WIrtsHrrE CoLLEcTIONS BY AUBREY AND JACK- 
son.—In his account of the family of Cotell of 
Atworth, Aubrey says, “they had great posses- 
sions in those parts, &c. Vide de hoc the Leiger 
Book of Tropnell at Neston, where it is at large 
recited.” Can any correspondent tell me where 
this “Leiger Book” can be seen? A note by 
Aubrey’s editor states the Cotells appear to have 
been at Atworth up to the year 1309, as their 
names occur as patrons of Atworth chapel to that 


Atworth chapel ? W. H. Corrett. 


Brixton, S.W. 

[Of the contents of the document called “The Book 
of Tropenell” some account will be found in the Wilt- 
shire Collections, p. 82, and in Sir R, C. Hoare’s History 
of South Wilts, “ Frustfield Hundred,” p. 118; but the 
MS. volume itself has been missing far many years. It 
is to be hoped that the hiding-place, both of this and 
some other valuable waifs and strays of similar kinds, 
may be brought to light during the reseayches now being 
carried on under the Historical Commissioners.—The 
names of the patrons of Atworth chapel aye to be found 
in Sir Thos. Phillipps’s Wiltshire Institutions. There is 
no index to the book, but we are glad te be able to 
supply Mr. Corrett with the proper references, viz. 
pages 1, 9, 25, 32, 56, 87, 91, 104, 107, 115, 129, 142, 166, 
169, 192, 203. } 


Replies. 
SAINT SENAN. 
(4" S. viii. 219.) 
My old and much esteemed friend Wm. B. 


Mac Case asks me, are the archives of the anciezt 
church of Our Lady of Inniscatha, in the rivez 


| Shannon, discoverable, and whether there stil 


| 
| 
| 


exists in the diocese of Limerick any traditior 


| similar to that recorded by Albert le Grand, and 


which he gives in detail with so much graphic fide- 
lity. My reply is, that there are no such archives 
in existence, and that his author, Albert le Grand, 
is in error as to some of his facts at least, and 
particularly as to the period that Bernard Adams 
(Bernardulus, as he is called by Albert le Grand) 
was appointed Anglican Bishop of Limerick, not by 


| Queen Elizabeth, but by King James L., in succes- 





' 


sion to John Thornburgh, first Protestant bishop 
of Limerick, whose house is yet shown to the 
curious, said house being traditionally known by 
the name of “ Claret Hall.” That Bernard Adams 
was of small stature, as stated by Albert le Grand, 
there is no doubt. On the monument erected to 
his memory in St. Mary’s Cathedral there is a 
rather curious inscription in Latin and English to 
his memory and in allusion to his small size, which 
concludes thus :— 
“ Nemo mihi tumbam statuat de Marmore, faxit 
Urnula Episcopolo satis ista pusilla pusillo. 
Angli quis vivus fueram et testentur Hiberni ; 
Ceelicole quis sim defunctus testificentur. 
“To me, since I have met my doom, 
Let none erect a marble tomb 
Or monument; this humble urn 
Will serve a little Bishop's turn. 
“ Let Albion and Hibernia fair 
What I have been in life declare; 
What I am truly since I fell, 
Just Heaven above can only tell.” 
He was a painstaking prelate, and no doubt did 
what lay in his power to obtain and preserve for 
the Anglican see of Limerick the large possessions 
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in land, &c., which it enjoyed before the days of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I., and that he paid | 
frequent visits to Inniscathay (or Innis Cattery) 
is almost certain, that bishopric having been | 
joined to Limerick in a.p. 1188, soon after the | 
death of Aid O’Beachain, the last bishop of the 
island; and that he was molested during these 
visits by the native population, who for long ages 
before had looked upon the island and its churches 
and all appertaining to them as under the care of 


a special providence, is by no means unlikely. | 


Indeed, in— 

“ The Life, Miracles, and Prophetical Predictions of the 
Blessed St. Senan, Bishop of Inniscathy, first written by 
Ordanus, successor to St. Senan in the Bishoprick, and 
now faithfully translated out of the original Irish into 
English by M.G. 1689 ”— 
there are many instances given of the divine pro- 
tection which Inniscathay enjoyed time out of 
mind. As you have given place to the curious 
legend of Albert le Grand, it may not be unin- 
teresting to your readers to publish the following 
particulars contained in chapter iv. of the book 
above named :— 

“ Of St. Senan’s Miraculous Arrival at Inniscathay, 
and of the hideous Sea Monster which hept the Island 
waste until his Arrival there. 

“The Angel appeared unto Saint Senan And said, | 
‘Come along with me, and I will show you the place of 
your resurrection, for God is now willing that you should 
see it and dwell therein the rest of your life.’ Then the 
Angel and Saint Senan walked together, and came to 
Fairy Hill, south right of Inniscathay ; and the Angel said, 

* Behold this island is kept hallowed in its primitive 
purity since the creation of the world for your sake, 
There was no sin committed against God therein. A 
Sea Monster from the beginning of all ages guarded it 
and suffered no pagans or infidels to enter therein. The 
western world contains not a more hallowed island. God 
is now willing that you should enter therein, and build 
there a church in honour of his most holy name, and serve 
him there the remainder of your life ; there shall be the 
place of your resurrection and the resurrection of legions 
of saints, together with yours, and that hideous sea 
monster shall be driven out, that it may not endanger 
your monks and servants; and your Abbey in this island 
shall be deemed the Well-spring for divine learning of 
Western Europe, a shelter and sanctuary for natives and 
foreigners.’ Then St. Senan said, ‘The Lord’s will 
done in Heaven and on Earth, and my will be ever con- 
formable to his divine pleasure’—which words he uttered 
sitting upon a broad stone. Immediately the stone and 
he were miraculously transported by the Angel and placed 
in the middle of Inniscathay upon a hillock; wherefore 
that place is called Ardnanangel (i.e. in English, the 
Angel’s hill or height) unto this day, in the island, and 
the same stone is to be seen there, called Lacknanangel 
(i.e. the Angel’s flag.) Then the Angel and St. Senan 
sung psalms and hymns of praise to God in that place, 
and afterwards went together to find out the dragon’s 
haunts, which they easily found, for he presently winded 
them, and rushed furiously with open jaws to swallow 
them up alive, and made his approach in a most terrible 
manner. His fore parts with huge bristles standing on 
end, like those of a boar; his mouth gaping wide open, 
with a double row of crooked sharp tusks, and with such 
openings that his entrails may be seen ; his back like a 


be 









round island, full of scales and shells; his legs short and 
many, with such steely talons that the pebble-stoneg 
where he ran among them sparkled. He parched the way 
where he went, and the sea boiled about him when he 
dived, such was his excessive fiery heat. A huge trail 
trailed after him, like a hideous fish. In this terrible 
manner he ran against St. Senan, as being not used to 
such human neighbours in that island. The Saint made 
the sign of the cross with his staff before him, and said, 
‘I adjure thee in the name of Jesus Christ, the Word 
Incarnate of God the Father, by whom all creatures are 
made, that you presently depart out of this island, and 
annoy none of God’s creatures until you sink in Doolagh, 
now called the Black Lake of Mount Callan [in the 


| county of Clare], and never more appear on land, “ for 


the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof: the round 
world and all that dwell therein.”’ (Ps. xxiii.) The beast 
immediately fled at the Saint’s commands over sea and 
land until he came to Doolagh aforesaid, and never since 
was seen on land. Saint Senan and the Angel went in 
process (procession) by the sea side round the island, 
saying, ‘ Domini est terra, &c., until they came to Ard- 
nanangel, consecrated and blessed the island, which being 
finished St. Senan said to the Angel, ‘This is a very rough 
sea that surrounds this island.” The Angel answered, 
‘ Although it be so, none of thy monks or servants that 
pass with thine errands shall perish therein; neither the 
carcase of any damned soul shall rot in this island.’ The 
Angel pronounced this rhyme on parting with St. Senan: 
“* A high rough tide goes round this land, 

It hath this privilege from God’s own hand ; 

No hell shall after death torment 

True Christians that are buried in it,’” 

The legend on to describe the terrible 
judgment that befel Mactalias, King of Hi-genty, 
when he endeavoured to eject St. Senan from the 
island, which the king claimed as his own; and 
how Carilus and Syatus, envoys of Mactalias, fared 
when they sought to frighten the saint into com- 
pliance with their royal master’s behests; and 
how the Druid magician who came with instru- 
ments of his art, spells, and incantations, was 
routed from the sacred isle, the saint exclaiming 

“ Thy damned spells light on thy head ; 
I will be here when thou art dead ; ” 
and how, after the signal chastisement and over- 
throw of Mactalias, Carilus, Syatus, the Druid, 
&e. &c., “the inhabitants on both sides of the 
river Shannon, hearing what God wrought for St. 
Senan, began seriously to be in fear of God. 

I fear I have not satisfactorily answered the 
questions of my good friend Wa. B. Mac Cane; 
but I have given some information on the subject 
respecting which he has made the inquiry, and if 
he or the readers of “ N. & Q.” should require to 
be further enlightened on the legends of the 
Shannon and the history of the illustrious St. 
Senan, I shall do what lies in my power to meet 
his and their wishes. I may add that, in addi- 
tion to Colgan, there are several copies extant of 
an interesting Irish life, or life rather written in 
Irish, of St. Senan; and that to this day, though 
the island of Inniscathay has ceased to be exclu- 
sively a religious retreat, the ruins of the ancient 
churches, including those of St. Mary’s, built also 


goes 
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by St. Senan and referred to by Albert le Grand, 
and the grand Round Tower, one of the tallest, 
and from “the fact that the doorway is level with | 
the ground, one of the most pec uliar in Ireland, 
and, like all other round towers traditionally said 
to have been built in one night, are regarde d with 
the utmost reverence by the people; and the 
cemetery, whic h is extensive, is used by the in- 
habitants of both banks of the Shannon to this | 
day. The figure of a bishop expelling with pas- | 
toral crook the sea-monster from the island is 
eculptured i in stone near one of the churches. In 
a metrical life of St. Senan we are told of his re- 
fusal to admit St. Cannera, a sister saint, whom 
an angel had taken to the island for the } purpose 
of introducing her to him; and Thomas Moore, in 
his beautiful lines — 
“Oh! haste and leave this sacred isle. 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile ; 
For on thy deck, tho’ dark it be 
A female form I see. 
And | have sworn the sainted soa 
Shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod, 


” & 


has popularised a legend which has been for long 


ages connec ‘ted with the island of which Albert 
le Grand has written so curiously, and about 
which my old friend Wm. B. Mac Cane has 
written so well and interestingly. 
Mavrice LenrHan, M.R.LA 
Limerick. | 
oe 
THE EDITORS AND EARLY WRITERS OF | 
“PUNCH.” | 
(4" §S, viii. 116, 143, 233.) 
The idea of converting Punch from a strolling 
to a literary laughing philosopher y+ Bet to Mr. | 


Henry Mayhew, former editor (with his school- 
fellow Mr. Gilbert & Beckett) of Figaro in London. 
The first three numbers, issued in July and August, 
1841, were composed almost entirely by that gen- 
tleman, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Henry Plunkett 
(“ Fusbos”), Mr. Stirling ae, and the writer 
of these lines. Messrs. Mayhew and Lemon put 
the numbers together, but di a. not formally dub 
themselves editors until, as C. T. B. rightly conjec- 
tures, the appearance of their Shu ling’ 8 W. orth of 
Nonsense. The cartoons, then “ Punch’s Pencil- 
lings,” and the smaller cuts were drawn by Mr. 


A. S. Henning, Mr. ~ swman, and Mr. Alfred 
Forester (*( srowgquill ” later by Mr. Hablot 
Browne and Mr. Ke nny Pb rhe designs 
were engraved by Mr. Ebenezer Landells, who 
occupied also the important position of “ Capi- 
talist.” Mr. Gilbert 4 Beckett's first contribution 
to Punch, “The Above-bridge Navy,” appeared 
in No. 4, with Mr. John Leech’s earliest cartoon, 


“Foreign Affairs.” It was not till Mr. Leech’s 


strong objection to treat political subjects was 
that, long after, 


overcome, he 


began to illustrate 


| up, 





This he did, with the 


Punch’s pages regularly. 


| brilliant results that made his name famous, down 


to his untimely death. The letterpress descri 

tion of “ Foreign Affairs” was written by N 

Percival Leigh, who—also after an interval— 
steadily contributed. Mr. Douglas Jerrold began 
to wield Punch’s baton in No. 9. His “ Peel Re- 
gularly Called in” was the first of those withering 
political satires, signed with a “Q” in the corner 
of each page opposite to the cartoon, that conferred 
on Punch a wholesome influence in politics. Mr. 
Albert Smith made his début in this wise :—At 
the birth of Punch had just died a periodical called 
(I think) The Cosmorama. When moribund, Mr. 
Henry Mayhew was, like Peel, regularly, although 
unsucce ssfully, called in to resuscitate it. This 
periodical bequeathed a comic census-paper filled 
in the character of a showman, so clever 
that the author was eagerly sought at the starting 
of Punch. He proved to be a medical student 
hailing from Chertsey, and signing the initials 
A. 8.—“‘ only,” remarked Jerrold, “ two-thirds of 
the truth, perhaps.” This pleasant supposition 


| was not verified, but reversed at the very first in- 


troduction. On that occasion Mr. Albert Smith 
| left the “copy” of the opening of “ The Physiology 
| of the London Medical Student,” printed in vol. i. 
p. 142. 


with a few volun- 
filled the first 
B. & E.” era 


The writers already named, 
‘rs selected from the Editor's box, 
and belonged to the ante-* 


tee 
volume, 


of Punch’s history. The proprietary had hitherto 
consisted of Messrs. Henry Mayhew, Lemon, 
Coyne, and Landells. The printer and the pub- 
lisher also held shares and were treasurers. 

Although the popularity of Punch exceeded all 


expect: ition, this first volume ended in difficul- 
ties. From these, storm-tossed Punch was rescued 
and brought into smooth water by Messrs. Brad- 
bury and Evans, who acquired the copyright and 
organised the staff. Then it was that Mr. Mark 
Lemon was appointed sole editor, a new office 
having been created for Mr. Henry Mayhew— 
that of Suggestor-in-Chief; Mr. Mayhew’s con- 
tributions, and his felicity in inventing pictorial 
and in “putting ” verbal witticisms, having already 
t a deep mark upon Punch’s success. 
The second volume started merrily. Mr. John 
Oxenford contributed his first jew desprit in its 
final number on “Herr Dibler and the Candle- 
a Mr. Thackeray commenced his con- 
vexion in the beginning of the third volume with 
‘ Miss Tickle toby’ 8 Lectures on E nglish History,” 
illustrated by himself. A few wee ks later, a hand- 
some young student returned from Ge rmany. He 
was heartily welcomed by his brother, Mr. Henry 
Mayhew, and then by the rest of the fraternity. 
Mr. Horace Mayhew’ 8 diploma joke consisted, I 
believe, of “ Questions addressées au Grand Con- 
cours aux Eléves d’ Anglais du Collége St.-Badaud, 
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dans le Département de la Haute Cockaigne” | ing one of our Lancashire moors, in —— with 
(vol. iii. p. 89.) He has never ceased to supply | an intelligent old man, we were suddenly startled 
Mr. Punch with jokes, I fancy, to this day; having | by the whistling overhead of a covey of plovers, 
grown gray in his merry service. Mr. Richard | My companion remarked that when a boy the 
Doyle, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Tom | old people considered such a circumstance a 
Taylor, and the younger celebrities who now keep | bad omen, “as the person who heard the wander- 
Mr. Punch in vigorous and jovial vitality, joined | ing Jews,” as he called the plovers, “was sure to 
his establishment after some of the birth-mates | be soon overtaken with some ill-luck.”» On ques- 
had been drafted off to graver literary and other | tioning my friend on the name given to the birds, 
tasks—amongst them your old but sparse corre- | he said, “ There is a tradition that they contain 
spondent, W.H. W. | the souls of those Jews who assisted at the cruci- 
- fixion, and in consequence were doomed to float 
in the air for ever.’ When we arrived at the 
| foot of the moor, a coach by which I had hoped 
to complete my journey had already left its sta- 
tion, thereby causing me to finish the distance on 
foot. The old man reminded me of the omen. 
| There appears to me to exist a relationship between 
| “the Seven Whistlers” and this old Lancashire 
| superstition. Jas. PEARSON. 


There is a passage in Prior— 








I was a contributor oi several articles to Punch 
in the first year of itsexistence. During that time 
I received more than one communication from the 
late Mr. Lemon, which were signed, as I well 
remember, “ Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 

Waterloo House, Reading. 


Martyr Bisnopr (4 S. viii. 66, 135, 178, 216.) | 
The saint represented is, 1 have no doubt, St. Cy- | “ When winged deaths in whistling arrows fly,” &c., 
riacus, bishop and martyr, as mentioned in my | which savours of the supernatural. Qy. Were 
former communication (p. 135). The St. Cyriacus | swifts and their arrow-headed appearance, when 
associated with SS. Largus and Smaragdus was | swooping round, in Prior's mind at the time he 
only a deacon, and I find that the woodcut to which | wrote the above ? Juni N&pos, 
I referred belongs in reality to him, and has no | Br epixerox Cavrcn, GrovcestEr (4" S. viii 
mitre. But the other, called also Quiriacus, | 993 )_ This figure is probably St. Ladislas, king 
whoee feast is October 28, was, according to the | of Hungary, a.p. 1095, though he is usually re- 
Greeks, bishop of Jerusalem. It is stated in | presented with rosary and sword. He lived he tien 





the German work to which I referred, that he | the rosary as now used was introduced by St. 


suffered under Julian the Apostate, that after | 


other dreadful torments he was cast into a caul- 
dron of boiling oil, but that seeing him unhurt 


the tyrant commanded him to be dispatched with | 


the sword. Accordingly the woodcut in the above 
work represents him mitred, and pierced through 
the back with a sword. W. I. mentions the in- 
troduction of other figures above holding a sword, 
&c., intended probably to indicate the sword which 
was the final instrument, and some other previous 
ones used to torture the saint. F. C. H. 


Among the grotesque and unintelligible sculp- 
tures surrounding the gateway of the palace of the 
Frankish kings, close to the church at Remagen, 
on the Rhine, isa maninatub. As far as I re- 
collect, however, no symbol of torture is intro- 


duced. I may take this opportunity of mentioning | 


(apropos of Remagen), that by the roadside which 

asses under the churchyard, close to a level cross- 
ing of the railway, is an upright stone, somewhat 
resembling an English milestone, with antique 
sculptures upon it. I had little time to examine 
it. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” may have 
noticed it, and can give a better account of it. 

T. W. Wess. 


“Tue Seven Wuistiers ” (4" S, viii. 68, 134, 


196.)—One evening a few years ago, when cross- | 





Dominic, which will account for the beads being 
placed differently. F. C. H. 
“THEY MADE THE Front,” Etc. (4™ S. viii. 
205.)—The correct reading is,— 
“ Some raise a front up to the street, 
Like ould Westminster Abbey ; 
But thin they think the Lord to cheat, 
And build the back part shabby.” 
The verse is from a jeu d'’esprit written about the 
time of A. W. Pugin’s Contrasts. The whole of 
the verses are to be found in “ N. & Q.,” 28. 
iv. 67. Lovisa JuLia NORMAN, 


Hoeartn’s Portrait oF Dr. Jounson (4" 8. 
viii. 166, 217.) — The anecdote of F. C. H. has 
very probably relation to Hogarth’s practice of 
| sketching on his thumb nail; and if the sketch 
were of that kind, which is more likely than that 
it should be drawn on paper, there would be no 
record. Hype CLARKE. 


The note of F. C. H. reminds me that, at this 
| present time, a painting of “The Modern Mid- 
| night Conversation” is exhibited at Lausanne as 
a genuine William Hogarth. I know the “Con- 
| versation” from engravings, but I am ignorant of 
| its history. What became of the painting? Did 
| Hogarth paint more than one ? 
James Henry Drxon. 
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Erymotocy or “ Lerroy” (4* S. viii. 185.)— 
Mr. W. Romatye will find this point discussed 
in The Herald and Genealogist, vi. 125, 130. The 
name, when first imported into this country in 
the seventeenth century, was not Lefroy, but 
Loffroy. It is doubtful whether the name was 
always personal, or of local derivation ; for there 
was a saint named Leufroi, or Leufridus, a native 
of Evreux early in the eighth century; and, sub- 
sequently, the Sieur de Louvroy, governor of 
Ardres, was slain in the field of Agincourt. 
General Lefroy, of Woolwich, printed in 1868 a 
private volume of Notes and Documents relating 
to his family ; some account of which will be found 
in The Herald and Genealogist as above. N. 


“The Doctrine of Celticism” is a species of hal- 
lucination which seems more or less to have taken 
possession of everybody, and which threatens to 
supersede every form of independent thought. To 
my mind a Norman French name suggests, prima 
facie, the Northman Hrélf and his gang. Lefroy, 
‘it plainly appears to me, is a Norman name 
fashioned after the custom of the Northmen of 
two Norse personal names, viz., Leif and Hrét, 
just as the Scotch surname of Wedderburn is 
compounded of the Scandinavian proper names 
Vedur and Bjérn, and English surname Swin- 
burne (Norsk Sveindidrn), from Danish personal 
names, Svein and Bidrn. BIxzo, 


This name is probably of Teutonic origin, upon 
the same principle that Geoffroy is from Godfrey, 
i.e. Godfrid. The last syllable of the name Le- 
froy would seem to be from O. G. fried, frid, 
assertor, protector, defensor (_frithian, tueri, tutari, 
A.S. fridian, protegere); the first syllable is from 
leut (the Lith. and O. Pruss. /udis), populus, or from 
lieb (A. 8. leof), amatus, carus, dilectus, amicus. 
Names ending in fred, frey, are commonly derived 
from frid, fred, “ peace ;” as Alfred, “all-peace ;” 
but the last syllable is rather from fried, frid, 
protector, &c.; and Alfred is more probably a cor- 
ruption of Adalfrid. Conf. Baldfrid (whence the 
name Palfrey); Deotfrid; Friderich (Frederick) ; 
which Wachter respectively renders “ assertor 
audax,” “protector populi,” “ protector potens.” 
There is no pretence for Camden’s rendering 
Humfrey, Humfred, “ house-peace,” inasmuch as 
neither of the words of which the name is com- 
pounded means either “ house ” or “ peace.” 

R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Survey or Crown Lanps, temp. 1649-53 (4" S. 
vul. 167, 255.) —Twenty-six out of the fifty-one 
surveys relating to Sussex are published in the 

it volume (xxiii.) of the Sussex Arch. Collections, 
edited by John Robert Daniel Tyssen, Esq., F.S.A., 
and the remaining twenty-five will be given in the 
Wa. Durrant Coopsr, 


next volume, 











“ VoLUME oF THE Boox,” Hes. x. 7 (4S. viii. 
191.)—The words év xepadid: 8:BAiov are the render- 
ing of the Hebrew "BO"ND3%22 (bimyilath-sepher), 
signifying the roll (= volume) of a book, from 


bb), he rolled. This is the term applied by the 
Jews to the Torah (Law), which in their syna- 
gogues is rolled on a stick or roller, the ends of 
which project and facilitate reference to passages 
of Scripture better than the leaves of books which 
we turn over. The writer of the “ Hebrews” is 
not happy in his rendering. Such rolls Diogenes 
Laertius (ita Epicuri, n. 17, p.1109, ed. Longol.) 
calls xvAlvdpovs. They were also called by the 
Greeks ¢iAjjuara, which word Aquila uses in Ps. 
xl. 8, and Symmachus é@ 7¢ revdxa; see also Rev. 
vi. 14. Suidas says, xepadls BiBAlov is dwep twis 
efAnua gaol. Opinions are various as tothe reason why 
the Alexandrine Jews should use xegadls, which pro- 
perly means a little chapter, as the chapter (cha- 
piter) of columns; and it has been supposed that 


xepady is from the Hebrew Sap (kephel), meaning 
dirAovuevov. This passage in Hebrews is supposed 
to refer to Gen. ili. 15, under the notion that 
nda (migilah) meant “the beginning,” which it 
never was. We have the word in Ezech. iii. 1, 
where xegadis means a roll. The rabbins have 
also borrowed this word from the Greek. In the 
opinion of Maius, Michaelis, Schleusner, and Kui- 
noel, the Alexandrine Jews (of which the writer 
of this homily to the Hebrews was one) meant by 
xeparis, the ends of the little staves whereon the 
ancients roljed their MSS., which ends were orna- 
mented with capitals or figures. Hugo has given 
a representation in his first book on the Origin of 
Writing, p. 589. The note of Barnes is correct as 
to the roll or rod, but he is confused by not know- 
ing that the five books of Moses (—'Torah) were 
the main books kept in the synagogue ; although 
the Nabiim and Cethubim were also accessible. 
The quotation in Hebrews x. 7 is imperfectly 
made from the Septuagint version of Ps. xl. 7, 8. 
T. J. Buckton, 


Hesrews rx. 16 (4**S. vii.513; viii. 89, 190.)— 
The claim indeed of St. Paul to the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews has in the opinion of 
many scholars been made good in a learned work 
by the Rev. Charles Forster, lately deceased. So 
much the worse for St. Paul, it may be replied. 
For, observes Mr. Bucxton, “the writer of this 
homily,” ¢.e. of the Epistle to the Hebrews, was 
“ignorant of the place wherein the gold censer 
was kept (Heb. ix. 4.)” 

Now when an omnivorous reader and very mis- 
cellaneous writer like Mr. Buckton assumes that 
he is better acquainted with a particular branch of 
literature than those who have made such litera- 
ture their special study; and when he pretends, in 
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the nineteenth century, to be better acquainted 


with the internal arrangements of the Temple at 
Jerusalem than a contemporary Jew, his arche- 
ological criticism falls to fhe ground as self- 
refuting ; and his illustrative arithmetical bubble 
is exploded by the canon familiar to many school- 
boys: “Qui plura dicit pauciora complectitur; 
qui pauciora dicit, plura non negat.” 
CatTHno.ic, Nor RomAN CATHOLIC. 


Earty Mornine Services (4” S. viii. 106, 
157.)—In 1573 the corporation of Great Yarmouth, 
with the assent of Dr. Parkhurst, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, engaged Mr. Harvey to read prayers in the 
parish church, from Allhallows to Candlemas, at 
tive o’clock in the morning, and for the rest of the 
year at six o'clock, and the churchwardens were 
ordered to provide lights at that early hour in 
winter. 

In 1599 the corporation provided “ a place con- 
venient for morning prayer” at another part of 


the town, and directed prayers to be read three 


times a-week at five o’clock in the morning till 
November 1, and thence to February 1 at six 
o’clock. 

In 1610 morning prayer was ordered to com- 
mence in the parish church at 8.30 a.m. in sum- 
mer and 9.30 a.m. in winter. 

Cuas, Jno. PALMER. 

Great Yarmouth. 


“Mémorres pE Casanova” (4 §, vii. 326, 
480; viii. 70, 129, 169.)—I do not know whether 
my notice on Casanova will be read by Mr. Milnes*, 
now Lord Houghton, but should it be the case, he 
will oblige me by confirming Meissner’s state- 
ment (see the end of my translation). The in- 
formation of the latter is certainly not to be mis- 
trusted, but corroborative evidence does no harm. 
Besides, I should like to know if Lord Houghton’s 
inquiries after Casanova’s Mémoires (supposing 
them to have been continued) were more fruitful 
after the memorable debate with Meissner (cf. 
sup.) 

For my own part I must confess that I cannot 
understand how any person can experience any 
difficulty in procuring these ill-famed volumes. 
They may not be found in “ public or private 
libraries,”+ but I have seen lots of copies in the 
Strand and in Holywell Street. I also find the 
Mémoires advertised in the Monthly Catalogue of 
Secondhand Books of Willis & Sotheran (now 
Henry Sotheran & Co.) for February 25, 1868. 

I suppose I.ord Houghton’s argument must be 
considered rather a joke than otherwise. 

H, TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 





* Referred to p. 171. 
+ The London Library has no copy, but the British 
Museum must have. 





HaBERDASHER (4S, viii. 145.) —The etymology 
of this word is thus given by Thomson in his 
Etymons, 1826 :— 

“ Haberdasher, a retailer of goods, a dealer in smal] 
wares; T. haabvertauscher from haab; Bel. have; It, 
haveri, haberi, goods, wares; and tauscher, vertauscher, a 
dealer, an exchanger; Goth. tuiskar, D. tusker, Belg, 
tuischer.” 

J.J, 


NovELS FOUNDED ON Eeyrr (4*" §, viii. 185,)— 
P. W. S. may answer his own question on Egyp- 
tian romances by referring to the Speaker's Com- 
mentary, i. 445, n. 1, where he will find that the 
earliest fiction in existence is the story of the two 
brothers in the Papyrus d’Orbiney in the British 
Museum; that a facsimile is published by the 
trustees, and a partial translation by Mr. Good. 
win and others. Another note at p. 19 of the 
same volume tells us that this papyrus was written 
under the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
which appears by the chronological table at p. 474 
to be about the time of Moses’ birth. 

Cuarves F. 8S. Warren, M.A, 


Add Azith the Egyptian, by Miss Lynn. 
8. F. 


THe Prano (2% S. passim; 4" 8. vii. 148; 
viil. 11, 78.) —In Rees’s New Cyclopedia, vol. xvii. 
part ii., under the word “ Harpsichord,” will be 
found interesting details on this instrument, and 
the subsequent great improvement — the piano- 
forte. The first that was brought to England was 
made by an English monk at Rome, Father 
Wood, for an English friend, the late Samuel 
Crisp, author of Virginia—a man of exquisite 
taste. 

In that very remarkable work Satyre Mennipée 
de la Vertu du Catholicon & Espagne, “ou V esprit,” 
says Feuillet de Conches (Causeries dun Curieux) 
“rend tous les tons avec une supériorité toujours 
égale,” is an engraving of a man (time of CharlesI.) 
playing on an instrument with double keys, which 
I take to be a harpsichord. The piano was not 
then known, and the instrument I men- 
tioned as having belonged to Queen Christina of 
Sweden when at Rome must have been a double 
spinet or virginal. P. A. L. 


once 


Dartaston Tares (4 §, viii. 182.)—The first 
of these tales (or rather anecdotes) is a mere 
rechauffé of a story in the introduction to Collier's 
Tim Bobbin ; or, a View of the Lancashire Dialect, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1746. As 
it is very short, I will extract it for the benefit of 
your readers, who may compare the two versions: 

“A tealier i’ Crummel’s time wur thrunk pooing tur- 
mits in his pingot (croft) on fund en urchon ith’ had- 
loont-reean (headland gutter); he glendurt (glowered, 
stared) at it lung, boh cou’d mey nowt on’t. He whoas't 
(heaved) his whisket oer’t, runs whoam, an tells his 
neighbours he thowt in his guts ot he’d fund a think at 
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God newer mede eawt ; for it had nother heeod nor tele, 
hont nor hough, midst nor eend, Loath to believe this, 
hoave a duzz’n on um would geawt’ see if they coudn mey 
shift t’ gawm (understand) it, boh it cappt um aw, for they 
newer a won on um e’ersaigh th’ likeafore. Then theyd’n 
a keawnsil ; an th’ eend on’t wur ot tedyn fotch a lawm 
fause (false, Lanc. for acute) owd felly, het on elder (called 
an elder) ot cou’d tele oytch think ; for they look’nt on 
him as th’ hammil scoance (village lamp) and thowt he’r 
fuller o’ leet than a glow worm. When theyd'n towd 
him th’ kese, he stroakt his beeart, sowght (sighed) an 
ordert th’ wheelbarrow with spon new trindle t’ be fotcht. 
‘Twur dun, un they beawlt’nt him away to th’ urchon in 
a crack. He glowart at it a good while; droy’d his 
beeart deawn, an wawtit (turned) it o’er wi’ his crutch. 
*Wheel meh obeawt ogen oth’ tother side,’ sed he, ‘ for it 
sturs, an be that it shou’d be wick.’ Then he dons his 
spectacles, steeart at it ogen, an sowghing sed ‘ Breether, 
it’s summot, boh feather Adam nother did nor cou’d 
kersun it: wheel me whoam ogen.’” 


I think the Lancashire version has far more 
terseness and point about it, but this I must leave 
to the judgment of your readers. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


“Att-to” (4" §, viii. 6, 71, 148.)—The fol- 
lowing passage from Bishop Latimer’s letters may 
not be unworthy of note in reference to this ex- 
pression :— 

“Peradventure he will set pen to paper, and all-to 

rattle me in a letter.”—Parker edition, p. 419. 
May I ask, while quoting the good bishop, what 
isthe meaning of the word “ glosser”’ which he 
uses? “He (Christ) came to men’s tables when 
he was called, insomuch that men called him a 
glosser. ° R. H. A. B. 

Ditton Marsh. 

P.S. The bishop’s use of the word “ cocksur 
more than once in his letters, and once in a pas- 
sage In one of his sermons, is quaint—e. g. : 

“Like as in the floodtime they were careless at ail 
(sie), they thought all things were cocksure till at such 
time when the flood fell upon their heads.” — Serm, xxxii. 

[For papers on the use of “Cocksure,” see 3*¢ §. ix. 
61, 109, 248, ] 

In The Times of July 29, in a short account of 
the proceedings of the Archeological Institute at 
Caerwent, the following extract from Leland is 
given — 

“It was sum time a fair and large cyte. The place 
where the iiii gates was yet appere, and the most part of 
the wal yet standeth, but ail to minischyd and torne.” 

aa E. L. BLENKINsoP?P. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 
ion — ADDRESSES on Letters (4 S., viii. 5, 
; a. )— ve Times quoted several such addresses a 
year or two ago in an article on the General Post 
Office, and one at least is worth preserving, for it 
is aalf . ei . . we, ° . 2 

- itse . a picture full of rustic simplicity and 
Pa os. it was on a letter posted shortly before 


* Glosser = a fi : ” 3 
rlosser = a flatterer. See “Glozer” in Latham’s 


Johnson. 





the date of the article by a country servant girl to 
her father, and this was the address— 
“To my dear Father at the White Cottage with the 
Green Palings Yorkshire.” 
A. J. M. 


When a child, nearly sixty years ago, I was 
one Valentine’s Day at a friend’s house, when a 
letter was brought to the eldest daughter. The 
address was thus— 

“ Postman, postman, haste away 
Te without delay ; 
Miss R—— F there you'll find, 
A nymph that’s generous, true, and kind. 
You'll ramble far to find a better, 
So knock in haste, and leave this letter. 








W.C. 
Portress (4 §. viii. 185.)—I do not think 
this is a very rare word. A much earlier example 
than the one in Milton is the following:— 
“ And fayre Observaunce, the goodly portres, 
Did us receyve with solempne gladnes.” 
Stephen Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, 
cap. xxxiii. st. 26. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 


Umpretias (4” §, viii. 128.)—X. Y. Z. is re- 
ferred to The Mirror, xx. 269, for an interesting 
article on umbrellas. From it I gather that 
one John Macdonald, a footman, in 1778 wrote 
his autobiography, wherein he informs us that 
when he used “a fine silk umbrella” which he 
had brought from Spain he could not with any 
comfort to himself use it, the people calling out 
“Frenchman! why don’t you get a coach?” 
Further on this footman says :— 

“At this time (1778) there were no umbrellas wore 
in London, except in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s houses, 
where there was a large one hung in the hall to hold over 
a lady or gentleman if it rained between the door and the 
carriage. 

C. H, SrePHENSON. 

19, Ampthill Square. 

“ Umbrellas and their History. By William Sangster, 
with Illustrations by Bennett. London: Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange, 1855,” 
is the title of a neat little small quarto of sixty- 
four pages in green paper boards, and with many 
amusing anachronisms in the way of illustration, 
as well as a good sketch of the history of um- 
brellas and parasols. Este. 

Hetvetivs (4 S, viii. 189.)—In the letter of 
Helvetius to Voltaire with a copy of his De 
l Esprit, Helvetius says, “ Rappelez-vous donc en 
me lisant ces mots d’Horace, ‘Res est sacra 
miser.’”” This, however, could be done by no one, 
for these words are not in Horace. Voltaire was 
not au fait in classical mythology, and perhaps 
not so far advanced in the Latin classics as to 
detect the trick Helvetius put on him, laugh- 
ing in his sleeve. Very absurd quotations are 
sometimes gravely introduced in this country also 
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from ignorance of the context. It is, however, | Carve Miserere Seats (4* S, viii. 205, 250,) 


possible that Helvetius was imposed upon ; if so, | Mr. Thomas Wright in his 


we have two illustrious blockheads instead of | 


one. T. J. Bucktown. 
Eastiake’s Portrait or Bonaparte (4 S. iii. 

vi. passim; viii. 93, 155.)—This picture was en- 

graved, and the print published, in the Art- 


Journal for 1848, size about 7 by 9} inches. The | 
plate had the benefit of Eastlake’s touches, and | 


was considered by him most satisfactory. It is, 
I believe, still in the hands of the publishers of 


the Journal, Messrs. Virtue & Co., 204, City Road, | 


who, there is no doubt, would supply P. A. L. 
with any required number of impressions. 
J.D. 

Anpre (48, viii. 77, 174.)—I agree with A. L. 
that it is difficult to arrive at the etymology of 
geographical names without a knowledge of the 
ancient spelling, ¢. e. as found in records. It would 
not, however, be safe to rely upon the spelling in 
Domesday. The derivation of Abdie is taken from 
the work of a Keltic scholar, whose name I cannot 
just now remember. R. 8. CHarnock, 

Gray’s Inn. 

Marearet Fenpies (4 S. vii. passim; viii. 
96.)—In reading lately A Chronicle of London from 
1089 to 1483, at p. 32 the following occurs :— 

“ Also in this yere, in the feste of the Nativite of oure 
lady, S* Edmond Mortymer receyved the ordre of 
knyghthod of kyng Edward at Wynchestre. Also this 
seid St Edmond wedded Margarete the doughter of Sire 
William de Fowles, cosyn to the quene, at London. 
[‘Fenles’ in the Cotton. MS.) Edw. I. A® xiiij = 1285,” 
being two more ways of spelling the name. 

D. C. E. 

Grain: Lump (4 S. viii. 46, 129.)—Grain, 
i. g. gran, cran, corrupted from ran, ren, rin, run, 
ryne, @ river, stream. Conf. Gran (Magyar Garan, 


Slav. Hron), a river of Hungary; Granta, a river | 


of England ; also the names Granby, Rainford, 
Cranford, Cranbourn, Cranbrooke. 
R. 8. CHARNOCK. 


PassaGE IN CHESTERFIELD (4" §., viii. 45, 93.) 
This is Lord Chestertield’s dictum concerning 
laughter :— 

“ Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only 
pleased with silly things; for true wit or good sense 
never excited a laugh since the creation of the world. A 
man of parts and fashion is therefore only seen to smile, 
but never heard to laugh.”—Letters, edited by Lord 
Mahon, vol. i. p. 211. 

And further: “ A gentleman is often seen, but 
very seldom heard, to laugh.” (Vol. ii. 164. See 
also p. 404.) 

Condemning horseplay, he says, “ Nothing is 
more contrary to les bienséances than horseplay, or 
jeux de mains of any kind whatever.” (Vol. ii. 
p- 164. See also vol. i. 260, 296.) 

W. G, Storeg. 


Dorchester. 





istory of Caricature 
and Grotesque, p. 92, figures an example of this 
from a miserere in Beverley Minster, and thinks 
it a mere burlesque without any apparent satirical 
meaning. A correspondent of “N. & Q.” (3"§, 
vii. 458) noticing this and the Whalley examples, 
says the latter was supposed to have been the 
abbot’s stall in the old abbey of Whalley. To 
show how very clever some of these carvings are, 
a fox is represented in St. Martin's, Leicester, 
preaching to some geese, and says, “ Testis est 
mihi Deus, quam cupiam vos omnes visceribus 
meis.”—God is witness how I desire you all in 
my bowels, (Reliquary, ix. 159.) 
Joun Piacor, Jun, 

[Part 11. of The Sacristy contains a list of the miseri- 
cordes in the stalls of St. George’s, Windsor ; and 11. a 
paper on those in the chapel of Henry VII., Westminster 
Abbey. } - 


Poker Drawines (3"¢ S. xii.; 4°" S. i, passim; 
viii. 93, 176.) —I have a specimen of this work, 
which was bought in London by my father about 
fifty years ago. The panel is about seven inches 
by six, and the subject isa Cupid lying at the root 
of a tree, playing on the double pipe, with one 
foot resting on the head of a sleeping lion. It ex- 
hibits great delicacy of execution, and was said to 
have been done with a red-hot knitting needle. 

W. J. Bernuarp Suita. 

Temple. 


Morat Parntine 1n Starston Cuvrcna (4" §, 
vi. vii. passim ; viii. 10, 96, 228.)—I shall not be 
provoked to revive the discussion on the subject 
of this painting; though G. A. C., while professing 
non-interference, hits out pretty freely both at 
Mr. Watter and myself. My svle purpose at 
present is to deny very decidedly that the absence 
of a nimbus from any one of the figures is fatal 
to both our theories. Though the nimbus does 
most frequently appear about the heads of holy 
personages, instances to the contrary are too 
numerous to warrant the above opinion of G.A. C. 
that its absence is fatal to a saint or angel being 
intended. Neither of the angels in the Starston 
painting has a nimbus. Albert Diirer’s fine 
figures of the Apostles and Evangelists have none, 
nor have the angel Gabriel or the Blessed Virgin 
any in Van Eyck’s paintings of the Annunciation. 
In the mural paintings of St. Catherine at Lim- 
penhoe the saint occurs seven times, and always 
without the nimbus. Out of six figures of saints 
remaining on the roodscreen at Oxborough, three 


| have no nimbus; so that it appears to have been 


| 


optional to represent it or not, even upon the same 
roodscreen. At South Burlingham, the fresce 


| of the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury 


represents him without a nimbus. A fine figure 
of St. Genevieve in a window at Martham church 
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has no nimbus. 
examples, but ohe! jam satis! 


“Tar Rerieron or SenststE Men” (4% 8, 


the story of the religion in which all men of sense 
are agreed, and which no man of sense ever tells, 
before both Lord Malmesbury and Rogers. The 
story is told of the first Earl of Shaftesbury by 
Speaker Onslow in a note on Burnet’s Own Time 
(i. 96.) W. D. CuristIe. 


Jonn Swirt (4S, viii. 224.)— My grand- 


a “John Swift;” neither, as I remember, does 
the pedigree certified by the Ulster King-at-Arms, 
which was shown to me by my late cousin, God- 
win Swift, de jure Viscount Carlingford. My 
great-grandfather, the maternal grandson of Ad- 
miral Deane, married in 1704 Elizabeth, daughter 


Lenthall, the Speaker of the House of Commons 
temp. Car. I. Through these two descents the 
names of Deane and of Lenthall have been to 
this day traditioned in the second branch of the 
Swifts, as those of Godwin and of Levinge were 
and are in the third. In none of these do I find 
that Deane Swift, the husband of Elizabeth Lent- 
hall, had any other issue than my grandfather 
(nat. 1706, denat. 1783); neither did I ever hear 
of a “John Swift” existent in our family before 
the middle of the last century; and he certainly 
married his cousin—an affinity and consanguinity 
which has for the last two hundred years formed 


entanglement. 

Whether the corrigenda in Mr. Peacock’s query 
are typal or written, I beg to observe that our dis- 
tinct names are Deane, not “ Dean,” and Lenthall, 
not “ Lental.” Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


Travettinc Seventy Years Aco (4* §S, viii. 
142.)\—The account given in the New Liverpool 
Gleaner of the “slow coach” conveyances in 1800 


80 was what, even fifty years ago, was considered 
quick travelling—i. e. by mail, the “ Royal Mail,” 
what the Germans used to call ** Schnellpost,” and 
would at present be more properly termed “ snail 
post.” 


I remember when at school in Liverpool 


with a schoolmate at a relation’s near Chelmsford. 
Two inside places were secured for us lads in the 
mail, and we got in at Islington at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, only reaching London at about 
eight o'clock the next evening; and a tedious 
time of it we had on the road, being for upwards 
of twenty-four hours squeezed up and choked in 
these narrow and most uncomfortable vehicles, 
which, for greater rapidity’s sake, were made as 





It would be easy to add more 
F. C. H. 


viii, 204.)—There is no doubt of the existence of 


father’s MS. genealogy (penes me) says nothing of 


of Francis Lenthall, and grand-niece of William | 


a cousinly complication among us, defying all dis- | 


certainly appears very strange now-a-days, but | 


(1821-23) going to spend my Christmas holidays | 


narrow and light as possible; the seats hardly 
stuffed and the backs not at all, but merely deal 
boards covered over with wornout drab cloth 
(my back aches at the mere recollection). You 
had scarce room for your legs, which were 
crammed one against the other, with a handful of 
straw by way of carpeting, so that your feet were 
at first burning and during the night became ice- 
cold. Moreover your night’s rest would be dis- 
turbed half a dozen times by the driver at every 
change of horses opening the coach-door, letting 
in the cold air between your legs, and “ vexing 
the dull ear of a drowsy man ” with “ Coachman, 
please, gentlemen; I goes no further!” and ever 
| grumbling if you gave them fifteen instead of 
eighteenpence. Who has not gone through that? 
and who would stand it now with the present 
Sybaritical mode of travelling by rail, with soft 
cushions, hot water—people not contént to lounge 
almost their whole length on the seats, but dis- 
| gustingly putting their dirty boots on the opposite 
seat? I always wonder the companies allow this 
abuse. P. A. L. 


PROPHECIES BY NOSTRADAMUS AND OTHERS ON 
THE Fatt or Parts (4" 8. vi. passim: vii. 542.) 
In comparing a late edition of this extraordinary 
work, published in 1868 by De la Rue, libraire 
éditeur, Paris, with one which appeared just two 
hundred years earlier, 1668—Prophécies revues et 
corrigées suivant les premieres éditions, imprimées 
en Avignon en T'an 1558 [more than a century 
| sooner |, et ad Lyon en Tan 1558 et autres: Jeuxte 
la cope d' Amsterdam—I find a great variety of 
words at almost every page. Here are a few 
specimens taken at hazard : — 

1868. Jenturie I. 1668. 
xivi. “ Tout apres d’Aux “ Auprés @Aux, de 
de Lestore.” tore” [Lectoure]. 
Centurie ITI. 
xtvi. “ Apres grand troche “Apres grand trouble hu- 
humain.” main.” 
Centurie III. 
11. “Comprins ciel, terre,or “ Fait mystique.” 

occult au laict mystique.” 
xrx. “ Loin ot mourra leur 

Prince recteur.” 
| Centurie IV. 

xx. “ Paix, liberté, long- “ Dieu louera.” 
| tems diew louera.” 
| Lxxvit. “ Mourant voudra 
coucher en terre blesique.” 
| Centurie VI. 

Lum. “Ceux de Tunes, de “Bugie (Bougie en Afri- 

Fez et de Begie.” ue.)” 

Lxxxvil. “Qu'autreleRhin “ Qu’outre—chassera.” 

es mareschs cassera.” 

The quatrain c. is replaced by five Latin verses, 
which in the old edition are at the head of the 
eeventh century, and the quatrain marked c. in the 
old edition is wanting in the new; it begins thus: 





Lec- 


“ Prince et grand Recteur.”” 


* Belgique.” 


} 
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“ Fille de l Aure, asyle du malsain, 
Ou jusqu’au Ciel seroit l Amphitheatre, 
Prodige veu, ton mal est fort prochain, 
Seras captive et deux fois plus de quatre.” 


Centurie VII. 


“Le prince rare de piti¢é et clemence 
Apres avoir la paix aux siens baill¢.” 


xvll. 


This verse is omitted in the new edition ; on the 
other hand, the fourth verse is wanting in the old 
one. 

In Centurie VII, fails the forty-third and forty- 
fourth quatrains, as also the eightieth : 

“ L’Occident libres les Isles Britanniques.” 
1868. Centurie IX. 1668. 
xxrx. “Feunefparsaignes, “ Seront Guines, Calais, Oye 
bitument a Charlieu reprins.” 
Seront Quintin, Balez re- 
prins.” 
Centurie X. 
vi. “ Sardon, Nemans si “Gardon, Nymes Eaux si 
haut.” “ 
xxvir. “Un Clement, Jule 
et Ascans,” 


haut. 
“Un Colonne, Jule.” 
And so on all through. In the Paris edition of 
MDCLXVIIL., 

“Chez Jean Ribou, vis-a-vis la Sainte Chapelle, a 
L’Image St Louys,” 
there is besides: 

“ Présages tirés de ceux faits par Mt Nostradamus és 
années mil cing cens cinquante-cing et suivantes (1555).” 

In Centurie XII. all the words begin with’ f:— 

“Feu, flamme, faim, furt, farouche, fumée, 
Fera faillir, froissant fort, foy faucher.” 
P. A. L. 

“ Five-LEAvVED Crover” (4 §, viii. 26.) — 
Mr. Britren wishes for some tradition connected 
with this plant. I can tell him of a charm which 
used to be practised by girls in the Midlands, and 
which is still practised, for aught I know to the 
contrary, in out-of-the-way farm-houses and vil- 
lages. Take of the five-leaved clover, the five- 
leaved ash, and the five-leaved crowfoot, a small 
portion of each, and wrap them together in one 
paper, which must then be placed in the bosom. 

his will ensure a view of the future husband. 
Another charm is to pin the five-leaved clover on 
the outside of the dress on the left side, or put it 
behind the house door. The result of this is that 
the Christian name of the girl’s future husband 
will be the same as that of the first man who 
enters the house after the charm is set. 
Taos. Ratcuirre. 


LANCASHIRE TopoeRAPHy: Jonn Lucas (4** S, 
v. 317.) —John Lucas, schoolmaster at Leeds, died 
June 26, 1750. He left in manuscript. 


1. “Collections relating to the Civil, Ecclesias- 
tical, and Natural History of Lancashire, with 
the Pedigrees of the Gentry.” 














2. “The History and Antiquities of the Parish 
Church and Parish of Warton, in Lancashire, 
MS., with curious Observations concerning the 
Origin of Churches, Ceremonies,” &c. 

This MS., dedicated to Mr. Ralph Thoresby, 
F.R.S., is dated on New Year’s Day, 1723, and 
contains two large vols. folio. (See Supplement 
to the Biographie Leodienses, by M. V. Taylor 
(1867), p. 585.) L. L. H. 


CoINncIDENCE OR PraGIARism (4™ §, viii. 123.) 
The Journal des Débats the other day, speaking 
of the National Assembly, quoted Voltaire, “ Dira, 
tout en cédant, Non, je n'y consens pas.” Had 
Byron not read this when he wrote of one of his 
heroines— 

“ And saying she would ne’er consent—consented.” 


P. A. L, 


Sun-prar Lyscriptions (4 S. vii. passim ; viii. 
38, 114.)—I do not know whether Mrs. Garry is 
acquainted with the following beautiful inscrip- 
tion on a (modern, I believe) sun-dial at the 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, Collaton, Devon. 
The dial is of white marble, shaped as a cross, 
I cut the inscription out of a local paper some 
years ago : — 

“ Tf on this dial fall a shade, the time redeem, 

For lo! it passeth like a dream. 
But if it all be blank, then mourn the loss 
Of hours unblest by shadows from the Cross, 
PELAGIUS, 


The inscription on the old sun-dial in the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s, Kidderminster, is some- 
what remarkable— 

“ None but a villain will deface me.” 
This inscription might (alas!) be appended to the 
majority of monuments and works of art to which 
the many-headed public is allowed free access. 
CurHBert BEDE. 

On a buttress of St. James’s church, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, is a dial, and cut in the stone work 
above is the motto: GO . ABOUT . YOUR . BUSINESS. 
I saw it there in August, 1871. C. GoLprIne. 

Paddington. 

Some of our old jest books say that “Go about 
your business” was once a legend on the dial of 
the Middle Temple. The story is that a bencher, 
annoyed at the dial-painter putting an untimely 
question about what was to be the inscription, 
angrily replied, “Go about your business; " and 
that the painter, supposing it was an answer to his 
question, painted it accordingly. Is the tale true’ 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Derpy or Darsy (4" S. viii. 106, 157.)—Lon- 
doners may rest assured that Darby is the pro- 
nunciation. Not only the county, but the hundred 
of West Derby in Lancashire, in which both 
Lathom and Knowsley are situated, and from 
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which the title is, I believe, derived, are pro- 
nounced Darby. But this was amply discussed 


in “N. & Q.” some years since. P. P. 
Ovip, Metam. xv. 224 (4* S. viii. 123.) — 
“.... Et nondum poplite firmo 


Constitit, adjutis aliquo conamine nervis, 

is translated by Puget, Guiard, Chevriau, and 
Fouquier in Nisard’s ed., Paris, 1847—“ Se re- 
dresse sur ses jambes mal assurées; mais sa 
faiblesse a besoin d’un appui;” or, according to 
John Clarke (Edinb. 1815)—“ And with its hams 
not yet firm, its nerves being assisted with some 
support.” Conamen is purely a poetical term, and 
strictly means an endeavour, an attempt, an essay, 
an effort. Taking the cognate words into account, 
we have conamentum, a lever, Plin. xix. 2; conans, 
endeavouring, Tac, Ann. ii. 17, 6; conatus, en- 
deavoured; “ter tecum conata loqui,” Ovid, 
Heroid. iv. 7, Cie. Cat. ii. 12; conor, “ conari 
manibus, pedibus,” Ter. And. iv. 1. 52, which is 
translated by Lemonnier, “ je dois faire tous mes 
efforts.” Horace, Carm. i. 6,9. The root of this 
word isduevnvds, from é-uévos, feeble, hence conamen. 
I do not think a go-cart, chair, leading-strings, 
or hand-guidance is meant here; but simply the 
effort of the child to preserve its erect position 
against the action of gravity. Clarke is wrong in 
translating “‘ assisted by some support,” whilst the 
French are very nearly correct in stating that “its 
feebleness has need of a support.” See however 
the Greek translation amongst the Paris classics 
in the British Museum. T. J. Bucxton. 


Meanine or “ Dip” in Menpip (4" S. viii. 
144.)—Dip, I think, is equivalent to dorf in 
German, dorp in Dutch, up in Danish, and thorpe 
in English, meaning a dwelling, village, or town, 
as Dusseldorf in Prussia = a town on the Dussel, 
aconfluent with the Rhine, Kesseldorf in Upper 
Saxony = castle-town ; Traunsdorf in Prussia = 
the town of Trajan, supposed to be the Castrum 
Trajani ; Althorp, or Oldthorp, in Northampton- 
shire =old-dwelling : Copmenthorp, in Yorkshire 
= town of chapmen or merchants; Oswinthorp, 
in Yorkshire = town of Oswin. I know a village 
near South Cave in Yorkshire, written Ever- 
thorpe, but pronounced Yatrup. Dorf and thorp 
vary also, as tref and tre; thus Trefycoed in Car- 
diganshire, and Trecoed in Radnorshire, both 
mean “dwellings in the wood.” The Sanscrit 
has the termination -deep, as Sundeep = isle of 
the moon, from dwipa, an island. The Mendip 
Hills, the highest point of which is about one 
thousand feet above the sea-level, and portions of 
which are covered by attached oysters, may have 
been, when the district was undrained, surrounded 
by water, to which the name of tsland might 
apply.* The bones including those of men, found 


* The Isle of Axholme, for instance, where John Wesley | 
was born. P 


| man-deep means the island of men. 


in the combes of these hills, have, according to 
Catcott, Conybeare, and Buckland, the appearance 


In Sanscrit 
The word 
tip in Sanscrit, meaning to wet, to moisten, is of 


of having been drifted in by water. 


| common origin with the Greek 5vnw, 5érrw, Gothic 


daupia, German taufe, tief, English dip, and Rus- 
sian topnu. I am conscious that I have only con- 
tributed some etymological suggestions, without 
being able to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, 
wherein I trust Matponatus may have better 
success, T. J. Bucxton. 


Rev. CHaries JENNER (4 S. viii. 204.)—The 
admission-book at Pembroke Hall has, or recently 
had, the following entry :— 

“Carolus Jenner Rectoris de Buckworth in agro Hun- 
tingdoniensi filius natu maximus, annoe habens septen- 
decim, Londini natus, admissus ad mensam secundam sub 
tutela magistri. April 14, 1753.” 

He migrated thence to Sidney, Sussex, as ap- 
pears from the admission-book there: “ Jenner, 
Carolus, A.M., admissus, ex aula Pembrokiana 
migratus.” 

The ‘Rector of Buckworth” was the Rey. 
Charles Jenner, D.D., Prebendary of Lincoln, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon, and Chaplain to 
George Il. He was son of Charles Jenner, who 
was fourth son of Sir Thomas Jenner, Baron of 
the Exchequer 1686. 

The Rev. Charles Jenner of Pembroke Hall, 
married Rebecca, daughter of William Thompson, 
Esq., and, dying 1774 without issue, was buried at 
Claybrook in Leicestershire, of which place he was 
vicar, and a monument was erected in the chancel 
there by Lady Craven. For further particulars, 
see Nichols’s Letceste rshire, vol. iv. Pp- 155. I shall 
be very happy to give your correspondent any 
assistance in my power if he is investigating the 
different families of Jenner. 

H. Jenner Fost, Jun. 

British Orcuins (4"* §, viii. 222.)—There is 
a work by Sowerby on this subject, with coloured 
engravings of all the known species. I believe it 
has been long out of print. 

W. J. Bernwarp SMITH. 

Temple. 

Gore In THe Sense or Drarn (4 S. viii. 86, 
155.)—This word is frequently used here. It 
does not, however, mean a covered drain, but 
rather an open ditch. The open sewers that run 
along the streets of our towns and villages are 
called gotes. These, as well as all open ditches in 
town or country, are also called sheuchs (ch gutt.) 
Strawns is another name for our street-sewers. 

Coles gives goutes as a Somersetshire word 
meaning common sinks or sewers. Bailey spells 
it gowts, and gives the meaning as canals or pipes 
underground. 

Another word with a similar meaning is found 
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in the dictionaries of both of these lexicographers, 
viz. gool or goole. The latter form is given by 
Coles, who has entered the word twice, with a 
number of words intervening. He gives it as a 
Lincolnshire word, with the meanings ditch, sluice, 
gutter, also a breach ina bank or sea-wall. He 
derives it from the French goulet. This is the 
same as goulot, a neck or gullet. Bailey has— 
“Gool (of gouw, Belg. of gowellian, Sax.) =a 
ditch, trench, puddle.” D. MacpHalL. 

Paisley. 

There is a public-house in the parish of Burgh- 
le-Marsh, near Boston, called the “Gowt,” and I 
was told that it meant the go out, or junction of 


two drains, and that it was a common word in | 


those parts. The drains are connected by doors 
or gates opening outwards, called “clews,” so 
arranged as to prevent any water flowing back 
from the larger into the smaller drain. 

Wa Be Be 


Gote or goit in Lancashire means a drain, chan- | 


nel, or artificial watercourse. The following, by 
way of illustration, will show the word as a pro- 
vincialism :— 

“ Snig-snig-tee the’ tail of a knot 

And then thou shalt go into fresh water or gote.” 
This I once heard a boy sing. He had just caught 
a small eel, which he held tight in his hand. 
F, Harris Grsson. 

Liverpool. 

Frorssart: “ Les ANGLAIS S’AMUSENT TRIS- 
TEMENT” (3° S. viii. x. xi. passim; 4° S. viii. 
147.)—This “ slippery quotation,” as one of your 
correspondents has termed it, seems to be in as 
full vigour and as much a favourite as ever. It is 
eight years since I stated my disbelief of any such 
2 existing in Froissart. P. A. L. at the 
ast reference quotes it in a foot-note, and even 
gives it a turn of old spelling, as if he really had 
the very words of Froissart before him. If he 
has found it, he will have achieved a feat which 
has baffled many of your studious readers. In 
1863 (3"¢ S. viii. 208) I first expressed my doubt. 
W. T. then informed me (p. 277) the passage was 
in Sully’s Memoirs. In vain I sought for it there 
also. Then another correspondent repeated the 
assurance that it was in Froissart, but he gave no 
reference. Again I wrote (3 S. x. 147), and 
was then told (3"¢ S. xi. 44) that the passage 
occurred in the Memoirs of Philip de Comines. 
However, neither I nor Mr. Boucurer, who came 
to the rescue, could find it there. Can P. A. L. 
now give me the reference ? JAYDEE. 


Printers’ Errors anp Type Boxes (4"°S. vii. 
509; viii. 51, 189.)—It may be difficult to settle 
the exact arrangement of the boxes of type in 
Shakespeare’s time, but Mr. F. Cuance may find 
the exact arrangement used about two centuries 





ago. In Moxon's Mechanic Exercises, published 
in 1683, nearly three hundred pages are devoted 
to all the details of the typefounder’s, com sitor’s, 
and printer’s art. In one of the plates the upper 
and the lower “case” are drawn with the exact 
arrangement of the letters in the “cells,” and 
this isso nearly that of the present day that it 
may reasonably be taken as the same arrangement 
which existed sixty or seventy years before, Ag 
this portion of Moxon’s book is excessively rare, 
I shall be glad to send Mr. Cancer privately a 
| sketch of these early “ cases ” if desired. , 


Este. 

Birmingham. 
| ASnower or Broop (4" S. vii. 47.)—InA 
| Chronicle of London from 1089 to 1483, p. 65, is 
the following extraordinary statement :— 
|} “Rex Edwardus Tertius Anno xxxvj. Also in this 
| yere, in the kal’ of Juyn, fell a blody reyne in Burgoyn, 
| and a blody crosse apered in the eire fro the morwe unto 
myd day at Bologne, the whiche afterward moved hym 
and fel down into the see.” 

What could the latter phenomenon possibly 
have been ? D, C. E. 


} 


Brits PresEntep (4 §. vii. passim.) —The 
following bill is copied from an English Grammar 
dated 1799: — 

“A WHIMSICAL ATTORNEY'S BILL. 


“ A Bill of Charges justly due, 
From A, B, C, to 8, T, U. 





£3. d. 
Attending for instructions, when ? 068 
| Your honor bad me call again ‘ 5 7 
| The like attendance, time the second, L o6 8 
| Which as before is fairly reckoned . f : 
| Taking instructions given to me locéges 
For drawing up your Pedigree . 5 i 
Perusing said instructions to lL on68 
Consider whether right or no * ‘ 
You form the scale in just perfection Locbs 
I therefore only charge inspection . 5 : 
Drawing up Pedigree complete, Cones 
Fair copy (closely wrote) one sheet 5 
Attending to examine same, . «-o0 
And adding Tom to William Naim - 
Addendum of Sir Darcy’s birth . . . . . 0 6 8 
Paid Porter’s coach hire, and soforth. . . 0 5 6 
Fair copy of this billofcost . . . ... 0 2 0 
Another, for the first waslost ..... 020 
Advice, time, trouble, and my care, } 110 
In settling this perplex’t affair 7 
| Writing receipt at foot of bill . . ... 0 3 4 
My Clerk—but give him what vou will . . 0 0 0 
£4 7 2 
Received of A, B, C, aforesaid, 
The full contents; what can be more -_ ? ' 
poy ge 
W. P. 
Lestre or Rornes: Sir T. Keruie (4" 8. 





| viii. 66, 152, 196.) —Aneto-Scotus has confuse 
| two entirely distinct works. Copies of both lie 
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The Pallas Armaia of Sir T. Kellie 
uarto (perhaps square 12mo 
etter) of 121 pages, “ printed 


before me. 
js a very small 
would describe it inted 
at Edinburgh by the Heires of Andro Hart, 1627. 

The title-page contrins a full-length portrait of 
the author, surrounded with various emblematic 


figures. But Sir James Turner's work, Pallas 
Armata: Military Essayes of the Ancient Grecian, 
Roman, and Modern Art of War, is a folio of 
$72 pages, “printed by M. W. for Richard Chis- 
well, 1683.” . F 

Beyond the title, there is nothing common to 
the two books: so itis hardly probable that there 
was any connection between the authors. 

By an Act of the Scottish Parliament in favour 
of Mr. William Kellie, the father, it appears that 
he was at one time “thesaurar” of the town of 
Dunbar. (See Acts, vol. iv.) F. M. S. 


Senrscuat (4'*S, viii. 162.)—I have known two 
or three persons of this name in Lindsey. Their 
neighbours always called them Sensical. 


«cK. P. D. E. 


The pronunciation of “ silly-skull” for sene- 
shal seems rather a free rendering of the real 
meaning of the word than a parody of its sound. 
Taking the word etymologically as “ old-scall,” 
senex, old; scale, man, we may easily realize the 
idea of second childhood or senility, a worn out 
old zany, a “ silly-skull.” A. H. 

I find in the Post Office Directory for Leicester- 
shire and Rutland this name is spelt “ Senescall,” 
in the cases of Mr. William S., draper and tailor of 
Greetham; and of Mr. Edward 8., baker and 
shopkeeper of Knipton. The directory was pub- 
lished in 1864. Gro. E. FRERE. 

“THe HoNEYSUCKLE WOULD HE OFTEN,” ETC. 
(4" §. vi. 345.)—These lines will be found in 
Wn. Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorais, Song No. 4. 

SAGRAMOR, 


HMisceellarcous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Rorburghe Ballads. Vol. 1. Part 3. With short 
Notes by William Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of 
“Popular Music of the Olden Time,” and with Copies 
of the Original Woodcuts drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind 
and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
RKimbault and Mr. Hooper. (Printed for the Ballad 
Society.) 

_ We congratulate not only the subscribers to the Ballad 

Society, but all those who share Mopsa’s love for a ballad 

ia print, even though, unlike her, they may not thereby 

be convinced “ it is true,” on the completion by this 

- of the first volume of Mr. Chappell’s edition of the 
oxburghe Ballads. Our Old Ballads, like our Old 

Music, have been so long the subject of Mr. Chappell’s 

studies and attention, that be has acquired peculiar facili- 

ties for editing such a work as the present, having some 


twenty years tried his ’prentice hand on work of the | 


same kind, as all the old members of the Percy Society 






will gratefully remember. The volume thus completed 
contains some 120 ballads, each of which is accompanied 
by appropriate notes illustrative of its bibliography, 
authorship, popularity, &c., and in many cases by admi- 
rable fac-similes of the old woodcut adornments, It is 
introduced by a preface full of information of great value 
to ballad students, comprising a list of the Ballad Printers 
and Publishers of the seventeenth century, some 170 in 
number, and a curious Catalogue of the Stock-in-trade of 
a Ballad publisher of the time of Charles II.; while the 
work is completed by a good Index. Only let the Society 
issue a few more such books as this, Captain Cox's Bal- 
lads and Books, or Laneham’s Letter, 1575, in which Mr. 
Furnivall promises to print an abstract of the Captain’s 
books and reprint his ballads; and Dr. Rimbault’s volame 
of Civil War and Protectorate Ballads, and the earnest 
appeal which the Society puts forth for more members 
will not be made in vain. 


Books RECEIVED.— Woodstock, or The Cavalier: a 
Tale of the Year Sixteen hundred and fifty-one. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. (A. & C. Black.) In this the 
twenty-first volume of the Centenary L£dition of the 
Waverley Novels we have Sir Walter's second attempt to 
paint the busy period of the great Civil War and its in- 
fluences. Woodstock and Pereril of the Peak are com- 
panion pictures, like The Abbot and Kenilworth; and if 
not so striking as the latter, are pictures which we never 
tire of looking at.—A Glossary of Cornish Names, Ancient 
and Modern ; Local, Family, Personal, &c. 20,000 Celtic 
and other Names now or formerly in use in Cornwall, with 
Derivations, &c. By the Rev. John Bannister, LL.D. 
Parts V., VI., VII. Pol—Zyn. (Williams & Norgate.) 
We congratulate Dr. Bannister on his completion of this 
Cornish Glossary ; and we shall look with interest for the 
Supplement with which Dr. Bannister proposes to bring 
this division of his labours on the old Cornish Language 
to a close.—Phrenology and How to use it, in analysing 
character, By Nicholas Morgan. Illustrated by numerous 
Portraits and other Engravings. (Longmans.)—Spiritu- 
alism and Animal Magnetism: a Treatise on Dreams, 
Second Sight, Somnambulism, Mesmeric Sleep, Spirituat 
Manifestations, Hallucinations, and Spectral Visions. By 
Professor G. G. Zerffi, Ph.D., Lecturer on the History of 
Art, &c. (Hardwicke.) These two volumes belong to a 
class of books which we always receive with regret, be- 
cause from their nature we are compelled to contine our- 
selves to a simple notice of their publication, 


REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED Version.—The Com- 
pany of the Old Testament Revisers resumed their sit- 
tings on Wednesday. The Bishop of St. David's was 
present as Chairman, and the Bishops of Llandaff and 
Ely were also present. They commenced their present 
labours with the memorable passage in Exodus iii. 14, 
and hope to make considerable progress with that book 
during the present Session. 


Deatu oF Mr. De WiLpE.—We regret to announce 
that Mr. George James De Wilde, son of the well-known 
portrait painter, died on the 16th inst. at Northampton, 
after a lingering illness, in his sixty--eventh year. Mr, 
De Wilde was, for nearly forty years editor of the North- 
ampton Mercury; and, under the noms de plume of 
“ Sylvan Southgate” and,* Vandyke Brown,” as well as in 
his own name, was a frequent contributor to our periodi- 
cal literature, of late years more particularly to Notes 
and Queries, to which he was a frequent contributor. 
As a poet (and he contributed some charming sonnets to 
Leigh Hunt’s Book of the Sonnet), a journalist, a painter 
(for he inherited his father’s artistic genius to a great 
extent), archxologist, linguist, father, and friend, Mr. De 
| Wilde will be widely lamented. 
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Tue tate THomas Roscoz.— With regret we an- 
nounce the death of Thomas Roscoe, fifth son of the 
celebrated Liverpoo! banker and historian, author of “ The 
Life of Leo the Tenth,” and “ Life of Lorenzo de Medici.” 
He died on Sunday evening, at his residence in St. John’s 
Wood, aged eighty-one. Mr. Roscoe was, in the best and 
purest sense, a man of letters. He delighted in reframing, 
as it were, the works of the authors he admired, and 
especially those of the Spanish and Italian schools: and 
this sy mpé athy was evinced in his editions of the “ Life of 
Cellini,” of “Sismondi’s Literature of the South of Eu- 
rope,” of “ Lanzi’s History of Italian Painting,” and his 
innumerable translations, with preliminary discourses 
and notes, always clear, acute, anc i original, from foreign 
romance. His edition of “ English Novelists,” with illus- 
trations by Cruikshank, is a standard book— 
without a rival, indeed. We may allude, moreover, to 
the “ Memoirs of Scipio di Ricci,” the “ Imprisonment of 
Silvio Pellico,” to various bright fragments of travel 
narrative, and to a copious miscellany of poems. To 
enumerate the literary acquaintances and associations of 
the late Mr. Roscoe, would be nearly to recite the literary 
annals of the last sixty years. It may be better to say 
that, though he survived a host of friends, their number 
was never diminished—they multiplied with his increase 
of years, and he never lost one except through the general 
fate which, at length, in the full honour of a venerable 
life, has taken himself away.— Standard. 

Tue library of the late Dean Mansel will be sold by 
auction by Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson, in December 
or January next, 


(George 


BOOKS AND 


WANTED 


ODD 


ro 


VOLUMES 
PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, , of the followin 


the gentleman by whom they are required, 
given for that purpose 


r books to be sent direct to 
whose name and address are 


SARUM MISSAL 
Prints by Stoop, Albert Durer, and Lucas van Leyden. 
Jacks 13, Ms anor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hac kn ey, N.E 


1515 
Snyderhoof, 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. 


Notices to Corresponvents. 


We are compelled this week to abridge our Notes on 
Books. 


F. B. (Edinburgh) is thanked. We his commu- 
nication in the spirit in which it is written, but quot homines, 
&c.; some of our readers like the very class of articles to 
which F. B. objects. 

Tue Unsuriep AmMBAss ADORS. —G, will find the arti- 
cles on this subject in“ N. & Q.” 2°4 5. viii. 377, 443, 498 ; 
xi. 517; xii, 53, 424; 3°¢ 8, i. 675 . 

E. M. C.— Thanks for the extract. Surely instant is a 
proper rendering of the Latin instans, in the sense of “ pre- 
sent,” 


receive 


G.—Our Corresponde mt B. R. L. is at present having all 
the Latin Works of John Locke translated, for a complete 
edition of all his Works, and e specially his ‘Letters to and 
Srom Philip van Limborch, with about sixty not yet 
printed. 


Tuirsk.—Hodge is considered simply an abbreviation 
of Roger in hobnail nomenclature. 


K. P. D. E—The Trial of Col. John Morris (or Mor- 
rice), Governor of Pontefract Castle is given in Cobbett’s 
State Trials, iv. 1250, but the manner of his execution is 


from grand merci, French. 


—- 


not stated. Ashe was found guilty of High Treason he ” 
probably “ lost his head,” as stated by Thomas Carlyle in 
Cromwell's Letters, ii. 91. 


T. C. Peter.—Gramercy=many thanks, is contracted 
Nares’s Glossary.—— Tg 
child’s game, beginning “1 saw a peacock with a 


tale,” will be found in Mrs. Child's Girl’s Own Book, edit, : 
1844, p. and edit. 1869, p. 126. 


J.S.—We have consulted several works without fi 
any confirmation of the theory that the Truffle is F rape 
necting link between the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
Consult “N. & o” 3r4 S, vi. 209, 398 ; vii. 167, 265, 

M. —* The Sexte Lessoun,” quoted in Mashells 
Ritualia, ii, 138, is from The Primer, or Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. It is given in modern English in the edi- 


tions of 1632 and 1685. 


132; 


. W.—The incident to which you refer can hardly rest 
on any precedent, the interpretation given at the 
time being that it was but the outward expression of intense 
grief. 

Epwarp Morron.—The picture of “The Three Miss 
Gunnings” was painted by Miss C. Read, and engraved in 
1771 by R. Laurie, 

“THEY MADE THE Front” (vide p. 268.)\—A Corre 
spondent tells u®these lines were written Mr. Mc Cana, an 
Irishman, and that they are also to be found in Mr. Fa- 
rey’s Recollections of Mr. Pugin. ’ 

J.8. Upatu.—The following extract gives the co 
tion of the Cabal Ministr y:—* This was the age of Ta 
usually denominated the Cabal A dministr ation, from the five 
initial letters of Sir Thomas Clifford, First Commissioner 
of the Treasury, afterwards Lord Clifford and High Trea 
surer; the Earl of Arlington, Secretary of State ; the 
Duke of Buckingham; Lord Ashley, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord 
Chancellor ; and, lastly, the Duke of Lauderdale.” —Hal- 
lam's Hist. of England, ii. 374, 

J. E. F. A.— Your former query is in type. 


simple 


” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave t tate tha d r to 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to 
exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and addres 
the sone, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
fait 


return communications 
this rule we can make no 


~ ations sh¢ mala be addressed to the Editor at the Offes, 
43, Wellington Street, 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
92, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s , and 6s. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,008, 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 0% 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &s. 6d. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, !s. per 100—Super thick qualify 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (i 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, & 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from Sey 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, 80, 

ree. 


6d. per ream. 
per ream. 


(ESTABLISHED 1541.) 








